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ALCHEMY AND ALCHEMISTS. 


1. L’ Alchimie et les Alchimistes, Essai crit- 
ique et historique sur la Philosophie Her- 


métigue. Seconde Edition. Par Louis 
Figuier. Paris. 1856. 

2. Geschichte der Chemie. Von Dr. Her- 
mann Kopp. 4Theile. 1843-4. 


3. Remarks upon Alchymists, and the sup- 
posed object of their pursuit; showing 
that the Philosopher’s Stone is a mere 
symbol, signifying something which could 
not be expressed openly, without incurr- 
ing the danger of an Auto da Fé. By an 
Officer of the United States Army. Car- 
lisle, Penna. 1855. 

Every animal has its parasite, which, in- 
stead of roaming in quest of food, snugly en- 
sconces itself in the tissues of its victim, and 
there feeds in comfortable abundance, in 
otiose prosperity, earning its daily bread 
without sweat of brow, or pains of invention. 
If we examine closely, we shall find that this 
idle parasite is also the victim to some smaller 
parasite, who, like Thackeray’s poor Irish- 
man, always founddependent on some Irish- 
man not quite so poor, lives at second-hand 
upon the juices of parasite primus. In lit- 
erature, a similar phenomenon presents it- 
self. Some laborious German, patient, 
stolid, loving labor for its own sake, and 
never happier than when surrounded with 
the débris of erudition, after years of For- 
schungen — researches which have been 
lighted and lightened by many pipes, and 
saddened by much dyspepsia, — produces a 
huge book, crammed with material, good, 
bad, very bad, and indifferent. If the book 
have any vitality, we shall soon find that 
some nimble Frenchman, or some steadfastly 
practical Englishman, has fastened himeelf 
upon it, sucking its juices, thriving on its 
abundant food, and growing there with no 
more onerous labor than is devoted to the 
process of digestion. If the parasite pros- 


aslim and graceful duodecimo ; then a re- 
view article; © 
Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt 
M. Louis Figuier is unmistakably of the 
parasite order. No zoological eye can be 
mistaken in the determination of his species. 
In the parasite we always detect certain or- 
ganic modifications, or rather certain organic 
negations ; an in his literary antitype a 
practised eye at once detects the absence of 
those indicia of first-hand knowledge which 
distinguish the real worker. Compilers may 
deceive a public more ignorant than them- 
selves, but all men accustomed to composi- 
tion detect them. It is not requisite to have 
read any works on Alchemy, to feel quite 
convinced that M. Figuier has read none, 
and that all his citations are borrowed. In 
saying this, and in metaphorically describ- 
ing M. Figuier as a parasite, we mean no 
sort of disrespect to him, as may be surmised 
from the perhaps superfluous candor of our 
own confession of ignorance and parasitic 
procedure. M. Figuier is a good chemist, 
and a very agreeable writer; and if he has 
not devoted his years to the study of Alche- 
my in the works of Alchemists, he has pro- 
duced a very popular and acceptable volume, 
made up from the works of those who have 
studied. To the general public his essay 
will be far more epéertaining and acceptable 
than would be the mere translation of the 
works he has turned to such good use; and 
in commending his pleasant volume, we shall 
without scruple borrow from it, and from 
Hermann Kopp’s invaluable ‘ History of 
Chemistry,’ all the material we require, 
without fear of being charged with petty 
larceny — ‘‘ convey, the wise it call.” 
Indeed, the subject of Alchemy might fitly 
furnish a longer and more elaborate essay . 
than we can venture to offer; since, both 
as an element in the general history of hu- 
man culture, and as the early and laborious 


pers, it will not be long before some nimbler | prelude to. the construction of the marvel- 


and minuter Frenchman, or some English- 
man with still greater love of short-cuts to 


lous science of Chemistry, it is a topicrichin 
lessons, pregnant with interest. In general, 


results, will be found living on this second-|men have very vague and false ideas of the 


hand food, much to his own satisfaction. 


Alchemists, and their struggles. To most of 





First comes a work in plethoric octavo ; then | us the word alchemist calls up the image of 
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a grey and bent enthusiast, with flowing 
beard, skin like that of a wrinkled apple, 
madness-lighted eye, and garments stained 
with acids; living in a narrow study, sur- 
rounded with musty folios, retorts, crucibles, 
and dirt; devoting the energies of a life to 
the passionate pursuit of a chimera ; scorned 
by many, dreaded by more, suspected of 
dealings with the Evil One, but supported 
through all toils, all failures, all scorn, and 
all persecution, by the one invincible hope 
which lures him on, and which, although for- 
ever eluding, is forever tempting his out- 
stretched hand. He lives on the pinnacle of 
a success incessantly about to be achieved : 
the embers burn, and every moment he ex- 
pects to see them leap into radiant flame. 
Thus waiting, thus hoping, he lives, works, 
and dies. Such is one image called up by 
the word alchemist; and it represents one 
class of men whose lives were not in vain, 
whose labors have been the legacy on which 
our present science is based. Another image 
represents another class. The enthusiasts 
produced charlatans ; the dreamers were too 
often confounded with the mere self-seekers, 
who borrowed theirjargon, their experiments, 
and their results, and played upon the cre- 
dulity which these had excited in the public. 
What Cantwells are to Wesleys, what dema- 
gogues are to patriots, the gold-makers were 
to the Alchemists. Of course the charlatans 
borrowed all the machinery of the dreamers ; 
they borrowed everything except the noble 
faith, and the self-abnegation it inspired. 
By the very necessity of the case they gained 
greater publicity than the quiet workers, and 
in time their pretensions and their frauds 
brought indelible disgrace upon the very 
name of the science under which they 
shielded themselves. Alchemy is extinct. 
All over Europe a few solitary adepts still in 
secret pursue the study ; but it has irrevoca- 
bly passed away from the circle of the scien- 
ces, merged as it is in the science of Chemis- 
try. But although no longer studied asa 
science, it deserves to be studied as a phe- 
nomenon of human development; and un- 
happily, great.as this interest is, the obscurity 
of alchemical works, and the general belief 
that Alchemy was nothing but one huge 
error and will-o’-wisp, such as no enlight- 
ened age could tolerate, has deterred men 
from studying its history with the patience 
it deserves. The notion respecting the utter 


absurdity of Alchemy is in many respects 
false, and in all exaggerated. Alchemy was 
much nearer a positive science than were 
most of the systems of metaphysics which 
have been deemed worthy the study of our 
serious minds. It started in quest of an un- 
attainable object, furnished with very imper- 
fect means; but as Bacon profoundly saw, it 
carried with it unsuspected results far richer 
than the result it sought; and in this sense 
he compares it to the ‘* husbandman in Alsop, 
who, being about to depart this life, told his 
sons that he had left them a great quantity 
of gold buried in his vineyard, but did not 
remember the particular place ; — who, when 
they had with spades diligently turned up 
all the vineyard, gold indeed they found 
none ; however, by reason of their stirring 
and digging the mould about the roots of 
their vines, they had avery great vintage the 
year following. So the strenuous pains and 
mighty stir of chemists about making gold, 
have opened the way to a great number of 
noble inventions and experiments singularly 
adapted as well to the disclosing of Natute 
as to the uses of life.” If in Bacon’s time 80 
much was visible to his penetrating eye, how 
much more visible is the grandeur of the re- 
sults to us who possess a chemistry, theoreti- 
cal and applied, compared with which the 
chemistry of Bacon’s day is but the inarticu- 
late babbling of a child. To transmute cop- 
per into gold would really have been buta 
small result, although it seemed so magnifi- 
cent to the Alchemists; but the specific 
knowledge gained by ‘‘ the strenous pains 
and mighty stir’’ of these gold-makers has 
enabled us to multiply our powers thousand- 
fold. Educated as we are, with the results 
of ages administered in our primers, familiar- 
ized from childhood with knowledge which 
the wisest of our forefathers had no clue to, 
we find it difficult to place ourselves at the 
proper point of view from which to estimate 
the labors of the alchemist, who, as a pre- 
liminary, had to learn all those properties of 
bodies which we find registered in manuals. 
We can explain the process of a candle burn- 
ing; every schoolboy now-a-days is taught 
that it is the same phenomenon as the rust- 
ing of iron, or the bleaching of linen; but 
what centuries of labor were given to the dis- 
covery of this familiar fact! And if the 
reader would realize the position of the Al- 





chemists, let him imagine himself without 
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books, or previous instruction, placed in a 
laboratory and condemned to find out for 
himself the properties of bodies, to invent 
his own methods of analysis, and to make 
his own instruments ; he will then see the 
enormous work accomplished by the Alche- 
mists, and will understand why it was neces- 
sary for them to be moved by some powerful 
influence, lured by some fascinating object, 
before they could consent to the patient 
labor of thus examining and registering the 
properties of bodies. Do we not, all of us, 
daily pass unmoved amid substances of which 
we take scarcely any notice, because our in- 
terest is not powerfully excited by them? 
Do we examine the rock on which we walk, 
the animals thrown upon the shore, the 
weeds and wild-flowers which grow along the 
lanes, until some special motive impels us? 
and then if the process be troublesome, how 
easily affwe discouraged, unless sustained 
by some object! When once the scientific 
spirit is awakened, it becomes a sufficient 
stimulus to protracted labor; but until that 
exists, there is need of some pdwerful ex- 
ternal impulse. The chemist of to-day is 
willing to labor, merely to detect some unde- 
tected property, some slight modification due 
toa slight change of conditions; but you 
could not persuade the unscientific man to 
give that labor for that result. Tell him it 
will make his fortune, that he may ‘* take 
out a patent ’’ for his discovery, which will 
infallibly enrich him, and you give him the 
impulse which will determine him to work. 
An impulse of this kind was the desire of 
transmuting metals. And as Liebig says, 
“in order to know that the philosopher’s 
stone did not really exist, it was indispensa- 
ble that every substance accessible to study 
and observation, should be observed and ex- 
amined in accordance with the scientific re- 
sources of the time.” 

This is the true historical position of 
Alchemy, as a scientific investigation. It 
was the indispensable prelude to a positive 
science of Chemistry ; by supplying a suffi- 
cient motive, it caused the accumulation of 
those stores of knowledge which could at 
last be co-ordinated into ascience. That its 
objects were unattainable, and its methods 
imperfect, we must admit ; but the admis- 
sion does not justify our neglect of its 
efforts. In the first place, its methods, 
although imperfect, led to the creation of 





our more perfect methgds. Vitiated as all 
thinking was in those days by the a priori 
method which turned physics into metaphys- 


ics, physiology into metaphysiology, and * 


chemistry into metachemistry, the labors of 
the Alchemists were nevertheless in great 
part experimental. They brought observa- 
tion and induction of positive facts into 
something like a co-ordinated series for the 
discoveries of truths. We cannot, indeed, 
agree with those writers who claim for the 
Alchemists the invention of the Experimental 


Method, as understood by Galileo, Bacon, . 


and Descartes; but it is certain that, to a 
great extent, they founded their efforts on 
experiments, on the actual testing of bodies 
by means of ascertained properties; and by 
this they not only inaugurated the Experi- 
mental Method — supplanting the Metaphy- 
sical Method, — but also accumulated a vast 
store of facts relating to re-agents, and 
molecular changes generally. 

Then, again, as to their object being un- 
attainable, much may be said. The Philos- 
opher’s Stone, which was to confer immortal 
youth and boundless wealth, may be pro- 
nounced a chimera; but this was an out- 
growth from the original purpose of Al- 
chemy, and belonged to its metaphysical 
element. The really scientific problem, 
which was the original problem, of the 
transmutation of metals, was insoluble in 
those days, nor is it soluble in our own, but 
it has laterly, by all the best chemists, ceased 
to be regarded as chimerical. We call the 
metals simple bodies, and consider them un- 
decomposable, because up to this time they 
have not been decomposed ; yet no one would 
be surprised to hear to-morrow that any of 
the metals had been decomposed. Up to 
the time of Davy, the earths and alkalis 
were considered simple bodies; he proved 
them to be oxides of metals, —and some 
future Davy may prove metals to be as com- 
posite as water. There is little doubt now- 
a-days that a metal composed of hydrogen 
and nitrogen, which chemists call ammo- 
nium, exists in ammoniacal salts; if this 
metal could be isolated, and decomposed, it 
might lead us to the decomposition of other 
metals. 

The Alchemists believed the metals were 
composed of sulpher and mercury ; the dif- 
ferences in their properties resulting from 
differences in the degrees of combination. 
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Gold was formed of pure mercury united 
with a small quantity of surphur, also very 
pure; copper was formed of mercury and 
sulphur, in’ almost equal proportions; and 
so on. But the sulphur and mercury here 
spoken of are not the substances vulgarly 
known by these names. The mercurius rep- 
resents the metallic element, cause of the 
ductility and brightness of metals; sulphur 
represents the combustible element. The 
problem, therefore, was to change the pro- 
portion of the elements; and to solve this, 


be gained of the*various ways in which 
bodies comported themselves, — in other 
words, of re-agents and molecular changes. 
So delicate and difficult a problem was not 
soluble by any knowledge or any methods 





then known ; but it daily becomes more and 
more easy of solution: or, to speak more 
accurately, the impossibility becomes daily 
less credible. M. Figuier sums up the result 
of his essay in the following terms : —* The 
present state of chemistry will not allow of 
our considering the transmutation of metals 
an impossibility. It follows, from scientific 
data recently established, and from the ex- 
isting tendencies of chemistry, that the 
transmutation of one metal into another is 
capable of being realized. History, how- 
ever, demonstrates that up to this period no 
one has succeeded in the attempt.’’ History 
likewise shows that no one has yet been able 
to effect the slight modification which would 
change the lump of charcoal into a diamopd ; 
that the thing is possible every one admits ; 
but our experimentalists have not yet hit 
upon the precise mode of effecting it. 

If, therefore, we are not warranted in 
turning aside in contempt from the labors 
of the Alchemists because they necessarily 
failed in their object, and if modern science 
proclaims their object not to have been the 
absurdity it was so long believed to be, but 
was unattainable as an object only because 
sought by false and imperfect methods, a 
sudden glow of interest at once lights up 
this portion of history, as we learn to read 
there the causes of failure in the immature 
tentatives of scientific research. Our atten- 
tion is at once called from the gold-making, 
either as a possibility or as a chimera, to 
the processes employed. We become curious 
as to the ideas which guided the experiments, 
and the experiments which were invented to 
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verify the ideas. We must, however, guard 
against one general fallacy which misleads 
historical inquirers: finding in the records 
of the past some vague anticipation of the 
discoveries which are the glories of the pres- 
ent, these inquirers are apt to imagine that 
moderns have done nothing but revive an- 
cient knowledge ; whereas, if closely scru- 
tinized, the resemblance detected between 
the ancient and the modern conception is 
purely formal, superficial,—the two concep- 
tions differing minutely and profoundly. 

Let this conception of the transmutation 
of metals be an example. There is a formal 
superficial identity in the conceptions of the 
Alchemist and the Chemist. Both agree in 
the possibility of transmutation, because 
both agree in the composite nature of the 
metals. But if, from this general survey of 
their positions, we descend to a particular 
examination of the grounds on h they 
rest, and of the details they embrace, we 
shall see that the resemblance ceases at the 
surface. In the days of the Alchemists, 
galena and iron pyrites were held to be 
semi-metals, the former having the color of 
lead, the latter having somewhat the color 
of gold. Sulphur was extracted from both: 
when extracted from galena, it left behind a 
metal both malleable and fusible— namely, 
lead. What was more natural, asks Liebig, 
than to conclude that sulphur was an in- 
gredient of the baser metals—the amount 
of sulphur determining their properties. 
Since, then, lead-glance was converted into 
perfect lead by the expulsion of a certain 
quantity of sulphur, was it not probable that 
by the removal from lead of somewhat more 
sulphur, a still higher purification might 
result —namely, silver? The volatility of 
mercury, again, was perfectly known ; and 
mercury was the other constituent of metals. 
It therefore seemed to these Alchemists that 
the rusting of metals in the air, or their 
calcination in fire, was owing to the escape 
of this volatile mercury. Plausible as this 
may appear, we need not stop to point out 
the total difference between such chemistry 
and that of our day. The differences are, 
however, wider as we descend. The Alche- 
mists believed in the generation of metals, 
and this not in an idle play of fancy, or in 
the spirit of mystification which so often 
seems to have actuated them, but in sober 





seriousness. They believed that minerals 
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were born of minerals, exactly as plants and 
animals are born of plants and animals. 
Hence they called the crucible which served 
for an experiment, the philosophic egg — 
ovum-philosophicum. The whole science 
consisted in effecting artificially that union 
of the two parents which took place spon- 
taneously in the depths of the earth. The 
baser metals, such as lead, copper, tin, were 
misbegotten accidents, — what modern em- 
bryologists call ‘‘ arrests of development.”’ 
Nature, ever striving to realize perfection, 
often produced gold, to which she constantly 
tended, but some accidents ‘‘ arrested ’’ her, 
and produced the baser metals. Nor was 
this all. The various modifications through 
which metals passed in reaching the final 
stages of silver or gold, were determined by 
the stars. In these two conceptions we 
trace the influence of the imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the metals themselves, and the 
metaphysical method dominant at the time. 
With their knowledge it was natural that 
they should be led to the idea of the growth 
and development of metals, since metals were 
constantly found in the earth in different 
states of alloy, from which their art enabled 
them to extract the pure ore; these different 
states of purity were held to be different 
epochs in growth. Then, again, from their 
tendency to connect all terrestrial phenomena 
with astronomical phenomena, it was in- 
evitable that they should consider the stars 
to be the great source of development. The 
stars were to them what electricity is ‘to us 
—the great unknown, which explains all 
other unknown phenomena. 

Although, therefore, ancients and moderns 
concur in believing transmutation possible, 
they do so on grounds entirely different. 
Science seems to veer round, after long 
tacking, to its original starting point ; but 
although to the careless onlooker the ship 
seems to have made little way, yet if he de- 
scended from the rock and got on board the 
vessel, hé would find her now newly rigged, 
manned, coaled, provided with chart and 
compass, and in every detail better fitted for 
her perilous path across the seas. In all 
regions of speculation we see men beginning 
with the highest and most insoluble problems, 
and gradually lowering their ambition, till, 
having painfully secured a stable position on 
the lower ground, they once more raise their 
aims-to the highest. They begin with facile 





and fallacious @ priori reasonings ; they then 
find out the necessity of slow a posteriori 
inductions; and having for centuries occu- 
pied themselves with these, they once more 
resume the “high priori road.’? They 
began with the attempt to transmute metals 
and prolong life ; relinquishing that attempt 
for the humbler one of ascertaining the 
properties of the bodies they employed, they 
are now once more in & position to resume 
the alchemical attempt, but are deterred 


therefrom by the knowledge that it would . 


be more serviceable to mankind if they could 
make iron than if they could make gold. 

Such is the historical aspect presented by 
Alchemy. If, however, we descend from 
this standing point wherefrom all history is 
seen as a@ panorama, and, placing ourselves 
in nearer connection with the Alchemists, 
regard them not historically but biographi- 
cally — and with the aid of Dr. Kopp, and 
his pleasant popularizer, M. Figuier, there 
can be little difficulty in so placing ourselves, 
—vwe shall find the Alchemists not only 
unconscious of the great work they were 
severally employed in forwarding, but also 
misguided and confused by fancies which 
to us seem puerile, by reasonings which 
would scarcely deceive any thinking mind in 
our day, and, as a consequence, presenting 
the painful spectacle of dupes and dupers, 
fools and charlatans, either mystifying them- 
selves or mystifying others. An experimental 
element was mingled with a mystical ele- 
ment; a coarse unscientific materialism with 
a vague and ambitious spiritualism. When 
Alchemy was denounced as damnable, the 
credulous met the denouncement by claim- 
ing for their chimeras a religious inspira- 
tion and a religious aim. Not only were 
prayers and religious invocations indispensa- 
ble preliminaries to the great work of the 
Alchemists in later days—not only was 
their language strangely colored with reli- 
gious allusions, — but it was their assimila- 
tion of the transmutation of metals with 
the doctrine of the death and resurrection 
of men, which Luther advanced as the rea- 
son for his praises of Alchemy. 

The Alchemists were sometimes earnest 
and honest men, often shameless charlatans, 
and mostly men who, beginning in earnest, 
glided imperceptibly into deceit. When one 
charlatan was exposed, the believers could 
still refer to those whom none dared accuse 
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of charlatanism ; when one failed to do what 
he had promised, there still remained the 
recorded successes of others to cheer the 
believers. The execution of Bragadino did 
not prevent emperors and cardinals from 
implicitly trusting other adventurers. Bra- 
gadino, whose real name was Mamugna, 
was born in the island of Cyprus. He pre- 
tended that he was the son of Marco Antonio 
Bragadino, Governor of Venice, killed by 
the Turks in 1571. After a voyage to the 
East, where he became initiated into the 
secrets of the Alchemists, he went to Italy, 
in 1578, under the title of Count Mamug- 
naro, and there became very famous, making 
public exhibitions of his power of transmut- 
ing metals, which power he gave out as the 
origin of his own wealth ; — the fact being 
that he derived his money from dupes to 
whom he sold the secret ata high price. 
For no one seems to have been surprised at 
the fact that all these gold-makers demanded 
large sums of money for their secret, when 
it would have been so easy for them to keep 
their secret, and make all the gold they 
desired ; and the Emperor Ferdinand prom- 
ised many thousand thalers to one whom he 
employed to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
never reflecting that, if found, the stone 
would render such a promise needless. So 
Bragadino sold his secret. If the purchasers 
did not succeed, it was because they had not 
properly followed his instructions. He suc- 
ceeded— as witness his public exhibitions. 
Did he not, in the palace of Cantarena, 
astonish the assembly by changing mercury 
into gold? His secret simply was to employ 
an amalgam of mercury and gold. Never 
theless the Doge of Venice purchased his 
secret at an enormous sum, and Bragadino 
quitted Venice before his cheat was dis- 
covered. In 1588 he travelled over Ger- 
many, under the name of Count de Braga- 
dino. He declared that he had Satan him- 
self as his slave ;— an assertion well calcu- 
lated to inspire respect in Germany, where 
the presence of two large black dogs, fero- 
cious and satanic in aspect, always by his 
side when he was performing his mysteries, 
was undeniable evidence of his having 
demons for slaves. After astonishing Vienna, 
he went to Munich, and in 1590 was sum- 
moned to exhibit his skill before the Court. 
Unhappily for him, his cheat was detected, 
and he was hanged without hesitation. The 
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two dogs, innocent representatives of the 
black gentleman, were shot underneath the 
gallows. 

That Bragadino was an impostor, and 
hanged as such, was no reason why those 
who came after him should be considered 
impostors, any more than that he should at 
once have been suspected because he followed 
so closely in the footsteps of another, namely, 
the famous Thurneysser, who, after roaming 
about Europe in company with vagabonds 
and charlatans, among whom he learned 
proficiency in jugglers’ tricks, presented 
himself before the Archduke Ferdinand, and 
gained his confidence, artfully declaring that 
he was not in full possession of the secret, 
but that he was on the traces. The Prince 
gave him every means of acquiring the 
desired knowledge, furnishing him with 
money for his voyages in Hungary, Spain, 
Portugal, Scotland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
and Arabia ;— for it was one of the fixed 
ideas of the Alchemists that the philosopher’s 
stone would be found in the course of many 
wanderings. The early and sincere workers 
believed in a sort of predestination. In 
their travels they would meet with some one 
who would reveal the secret. Indeed, the 
secret was too great and mysterious to be in 
the possession of any vulgar fellow-citizen ; 
only some mighty sage, living in distant 
lands, could possibly discover it. And as 
travel necessarily enlarges the conceptions 
and increases the knowledge, there was some 
meaning in the superstition. George Ripley, 
in 1470, declared he gained all his knowl- 
edge on histravels. Count Trevigo, between 
1452 and 1472 journeyed through Italy, 
Spain, England, Scotland, the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, Greece, Barbary, Egypt, 
Palestine, Persia, ‘‘et je déspendy en cee 
choses,’’ he says, ‘‘ bien dix mille trois cents 
escuz, et fuz en moult grande pauvreté et 
n’auoys plus guerres d’argent. Et tousiours 
je cherchois si puisse nulluy trouver qui me 
peult conforter.’’ Thurneysser, also, trav- 
elled far and wide at the Prince’s expense. 
If he did not bring back the philosopher’s 
stone, he brought back some medical knowl- 
edge ; and was soon made physician to the 
Elector of Brandenburgh. In this position 
he acquired an immense fortune and renown. 
He sold rouge and cosmetics to the court 
ladies, almanacks of prophetic astrology to 
all classes. He had a laboratory in which 
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he sometimes manipulated before two hun- 
dred visitors; and a printing establishment 
expressly for his works, which were eagerly 
sought all over Germany. He also had his 
slave demon ; and this docile, but not hand- 
some servant, was kept in a bottle, which 
was occasionally shown to the public, to 
the entire refutation of insolent scepticism. 
Soon, however, his frauds became notorious. 
The eyes of the Elector were opened, and in 
1585 Thurneysser escaped from Berlin, but 
in such haste that he left hig ‘* bottle imp ”’ 
behind him. On inspection the imp proved 
to be a scorpion preserved in oil. 

We need not cite more examples. It is 
always the same story of clever audacity, 
boundless credulity, and temporary success ; 
then the tide turns, the hopes which have 
been excited and frustrated, now animate 
the dupes against their deceiver, and his life 
is the forfeit. It is, however, greatly to 
misconceive Alchemy to judge of it by the 
noisy pretenders and charlatans who traded 
on its magnificent promises, and a sketch of 
its history will not only enable us to judge 
it more correctly, but will explain by what 
gradations it rose from a scientific tentative 
into the absurdity of a search for the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

The first effort of Alchemy was to trans- 
mute metals, and the first trace of the attempt 
is found in the Greek writers of the fourth 
century ; but as these writers allude to it as 
a thing well known, and as in the first cen- 
tury it assuredly was not known, otherwise 
there would have been some indication of it 
in Pliny or Dioscorides, the conclusion is 
inevitable that somewhere during the second 
and third centuries men began to labor in 
this direction ; unless we adopt the safe re- 
fuge of ignorance pretending to wisdom, and 
boldly assign Egypt as the birthplace of this, 
as of all other sciences. There seems to 
have always been a profound belief in Egypt 
as the great cradle, or let us rather say, 
temple of wisdom. Everything there is so 
mysterious ; and because the priests of Mem- 
phis jealously excluded all their science and 
all their labors from public inspection — be- 
cause we know nothing of their science, the 
facile logic of wonder has jumped to the 
conclusion that they knew everything. For 
our own parts, we have the profoundest dis- 
belief in this Egyptian lore; and although 
not quite inclined to go so far as a witty, 
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but irreverent friend, who declares the priests 
of Thebesand Memphis were chiefly occupied 
‘“‘eating their sacred cats,’’ we attach no 
more importance to the arguments which 
make Egypt the early inventor of Alchemy, 
than to those arguments of Borrichius, who 
dates it as far back as the Creation, and 
makes Tubal Cain the mighty possessor of 
the secret. Whatever may be the date and 
birthplace of the science, it is certain that 
the Alchemists early attributed its invention 
to Hermes Trismegestius, whence the name 
of the Hermetical philosophy. During the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, the Byzan- 
tine and Alexandrian workers multiplied 
their researches, so that both in Greece and 
Egypt Alchemy took firm hold of ardent 
minds. In the seventh century the Arabs 
appeared upon the scene. They devastated 
libraries, but they caught up this hermetical 
philosophy with peculiar avidity, since the 
promise of transmutation was one which,-of 
all others, found in their minds ready accep- 
tance. When we think of Bagdad, Bassora, 
and Damascus, our minds are crowded with 
images of oriental magnificence—suggestions 
of the *‘ Arabian Nights.”’ The idea of 
these being cities of trade, of eager, restless 
Lmoney-getting, such as London itself cannot 
rival, seldom occurs to us. Yet what, if we 
examine them, do these ‘* Arabian Nights * 
discourse of, but treasures of gold, gardens 
of jewels, and palaces of precious stones? 
Visions of wealth float before the dreamer. 
Genii promise gold, or the means of forming 
gold. The world is one vast emporium, fur- 
nished by Rundell and Bridge. To sucha 
people the philosopher’s stone was, of all 
earthly pursuits, the most worthy of the 
labor ; and very significant it is of the practi- 
cal tendency of the Arabian mind, that now, 
for the first time, was a real transmutation 
of metals considered indispensable. Hitherto 
men had been content to change the color of 
metals, and give them the aspect of gold and 
of silyer. But the Arab justly scorned such 
superficial results, and insisted on the quali- 
ties of the metals being produced as well as 
the colors. And thus, with the Arabs, pro- 
perly speaking, Alchemy begins. Arabians 
were long held to be the great authorities. 
Greatest of all is Geber — whom the reader 
would scarcely recognize under his Arabic 
name Abu-Mussa-Dschafar-al-Sofi ; although 





every Spanish scholar sees at once how 
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Dschafar becomes Geber, as he sees how 
Abdelmelek-Abu-Merwan-Ebu-Zohr becomes 
Avenzoar, and Abu-Hali-Ebu-Abdallah-Ab- 
nusina becomes Avicenna. From the Ara- 
bians the ‘* sacred art ’’ passed to the Span- 
iards, and during the ninth, tenth, and 
cleventh centuries the colleges of Cordova, 
Toledo, Granada, and Seville were visited by 
men from every part of Europe, anxious to 
get a clue to the inestimable secret. This 
was by no means easy; for the writings 
of Alchemists are almost as difficult to mas- 
ter as the secret they profess to disclose. For 
example, the student is told to perform an 
indispensable operation in these terms, which 
we borrow from M. Figuier : 

‘s Je vous commande, fils de doctrine, 
congelez l’argent vif.— De plusieurs choses 
faites 2, 3, et 3,1, 1 avec 3 c’est 4,3, 2et 1. 
De4a3il7a1; de3a4il 7 a 1 donc 1 
et1,3et4; de3alil7a2de2Qasil7a 
1. Je vous ai tout dit.” 

Imagine the neophyte wrestling through 
the silent hours of midnight with such a 
problem as that! Still simpler, yet not 
much more luminous, is the following recipe : 
—“‘Take..... ” If with that he do 
not succeed, it must be the student’s own 
fault. The reason of all this mystery is, 
that the secret was too mighty to be 
brusquely revealed. Only adepts were 
worthy to know what only adepts would 
labor to know. Hence the doctors spake an 
exoteric language. Those who failed to 
seize their meaning showed themselves by 
their very failure to belong to the vulgar, 
not to the chosen initiated. 

The Arabs gave a decidedly practical 
direction to Alchemy ; they wanted to make 
gold, and no mere appearance of gold would 
satisfy them. When, however, the science 
passed into Europe, another change came 
over it. The Arabian philosopher was un- 
troubled by mystical abstractions, and was 
troubled only with the positive difficulties. 
The unity and simplicity of Mussylman 
faith, or, more properly speaking, the 
national indifference to mystical conceptions, 
kept these men to the work of the labora- 
tory ; but the Christians could not so confine 
themselves: to mere experimental labor : 
religious inspiration was deemed necessary 
asa preliminary at least; and in a little 
while this religious element became almost 


the dominant element.* The Arab thought 
of the philosopher’s stone as a chemical 
agent in the transmutation of metals; he 
never thought of it as a panacea by which 
all sickness could be cured, all impurity re- 
moved, and life become perpetual youth. 
The rise of this conception of a philoso- 
pher’s stone is not accurately known. The 
term was probably used in the ninth century, 
and certainly in the eleventh; but the 
meaning of the term gradually gxtended. 
The Greeks seem to have never thought of i+ 
as a panacea; the Arabs, in their meta- 
phorical language, frequently spoke as if 
the elixir they sought would heal the 
ignoble metals ; and Geber on one occasion 
exclaims, ‘* Bring me the six lepers that I 
may heal them,’’ meaning, ‘‘ Bring me 
silver, quicksilver, lead, copper, iron, and 
tin, that I may make them gold.’’ Hence 
it has been surmised by most writers since 
Boerhaave, and readily adopted by Kopp 
and Figuier, that the conception of a panacea 
arose from a literal interpretation of this 
figurative language. We doubt this alto- 
gether; the metaphor would not have been 
accepted in its literality, if the state of 
opinion had not warranted the conception. 
Other metaphors were not so literally in- 
terpreted. The Lion and the King, the 
Dragon and the Vulture, were not accepted 
literally. When Dr. Lee tells his followers 
to ‘‘ take a red dragon, courageous, warlike, 
to whom no natural strength is wanting, 
and afterwards seven or nine noble eagles, 
whose eyes will not wax dull by the rays of 
the sun, cast the birds with the beast intoa 
clean prison, and under which let a bath be 
placed, that they may be incensed to fight 
by the warm vapor,’’ no one supposed that 
he meant real red dragons and real eagles, 
simply because vulgar experience contradicted 
such a supposition. It was otherwise with 
the metaphors about healing sick metals; 
the metals were believed to be living organ- 
isms, and any elixir which would rid them of 
their impurities and imperfections, might 
naturally be supposed capable of ridding 
other organisms of their imperfections. 
Instead, therefore, of the belief in an 


* It is this aud this alone which gives a sort of 
pas for the views put forward by the United 
tates officer in the pamphlet named at the head 





of this article. 
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universal panacea arising out of the con- 
fusion of a literal with a metaphorical 
phrase, it arose, we suspect, out ofa natural 
and inevitable extension of the original idea ; 
just as the belief in an universal solvent, or 
alchaest, arose out of an extension of the 
particular solvents which experiment brought 
constantly under notice. 

When once the conception of the philoso- 
pher’s stone became general, belief in its 
wonder-working properties rapidly increased; 
and Isaac Hollandus was only consistent 
when he said that he who should every week 
take a small portion of this elixir, would 
preserve himself in perpetual health; which 
statement easily led to the belief in a sort of 
mundane immortality. Artephius boldly 
declared that he had already lived a thou- 
sand years, thanks to this admirable quint- 
essence. Frederick Gualdo, the Rosicrucian, 
contented himself with four centuries. The 
quacks were ready to restore to women of 
eighty the charms of eighteen. To find this 
inestimable panacea was, of course, incom- 
parably more worthy of research than the 
mere art of nfaking gold; and the crowd of 
adepts increased. The only difficulty was, 
how to prepare this panacea; or rather, 
how to obtain the philosopher’s mercury, 
which, when found, made the rest as easy as 
knitting : 

Qu’une femme filant fusée 
N’en serait du tout détournée. 


This mercurius philosophorum, so desirable 
and desired, was also known by the names 
of materia prima matura; Chaos; Azoth; 
nutrix; leo viridis; draco devorans, con- 
gelans et mortificans caudam suam ; venenum ; 
and many others. It was first sought in the 
metals; failing there, the seekers tried the 
salts, because St. Luke has said, ‘salt is a 
good thing.’’ Saltpetre long held its place 
as the most probable of substances likely to 
contain the desired element, because it is 
found in the three kingdoms,* animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, and thus agrees 
with the triple nature said by Paracelsus to 
belong to the quintessence. When the 
minerals had been ransacked in vain, plants 


it me | interest the reader to learn that this 
division of nature into three kingdoms is the in- 
vention of the Alchemists; a point quite recently 


were tried, and in the eighteenth century, 
the animal organism, which contains within 
it the power of ennobling brute matter, was 
supposed to possess this quintessence; an 
idea which the stories of children born with 
teeth of gold helped to render plausible. 
Animal products and excrements were 
analysed, with great eagerness. Before, 
however, alchemy reached this stage, it 
had consumed many years seeking for the 
famous virgin earth. Inasmuch as metals 
are born in the womb of the earth, theearth 
must be the mother of metals, and virgin 
earth must contain the gem of all metals ; — 
in other words, the philosopher’s stone. It 
was only necessary to dig down to regions 
where the earth had never been subjected to 
contact with the handofman. They dug— 
they dug deep—they dug for years— 
‘mais jamais la terre ne se trouva suffisa- 
ment vierge.”’ 

Other sources were explored, for failure 
could not daunt the seekers. Meanwhile, 
and parallel with these researches, a more 
strictly chemical investigation was pursued 
in the search after an universal solvent — 
menstruum universale. The Alchemists 
constantly met with substances which re- 
sisted all their means of solution; but inas- 
much as chemical action is only possible by 
means of solution (corpora non agunt nisi 
soluta), it became of first importance to 


agent was named alchaest. It was sought 
by all experimentalists. Of course, many 
proclaimed that they had found it, until 
Kunkel scattered the whole fabric of pre- 
tension by a single phrase :— ‘* What kind 
of vessel,’’ he asked, ‘* condains this universal 
solvent ? ”” 

There is but one point more we shall 
notice here, and that is the belief in a 
possible palingenesis, or new birth, which 
was derived from alchemical studies. That 
men should be able to reconvert the ashes of 
a flower into a living flower, seemed by no 


announced as having been effected. That 
the pretended marvel was a trick, we need 
not add ;_but the conception itself, in serious 
minds, was not unnatural. The knowledge 
of possible decomposition naturally suggests 
possible recomposition ; — why cannot that 





brought to light by M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 
in his “ Histoire des Régnes Organiques.” 





which has been taken to pieces be put to- 


discover an universal solvent. This ideal . 


means impossible. In 1600 it was positively . 
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gether again? Until quite recently the idea 
was considered utterly chimerical ; chemical 
philosopliy' declared that only inorganic 
substances could be artificially composed by 
man,—organic substances defied his skill. 
Modern organic chemistry has, however, 
approached somewhat nearer to the old 
alchemical philosophy ; and although it is as 
far as ever from the secret of making the 
simplest plant or animal, it is gradually ex- 
tending its power into the region of organic 
substances. Urea has for many years been 
formed in the laboratory ; alcohol has been 
made by M. Berthelot, and that chemist has 
quite recently succeeded in making the 
essence of mustard. These discoveries are 
leagues from the discovery of how to make 
a simple organic cell, but they serve to 
connect by one more link the daring 
hypothesis of the Alchemists with the 
verified results of modern chemistry; and 
the connexion is interesting, as an illustration 
of the difference in the mental conditions ot 
the two epochs. The Alchemist with his 
slender knowledge of the properties of bodies, 
outruns all experience, and leaps at the 
highest possible results. He no sooner 
conceives the idea of palingenesis, than he 
attempts to restore the living flower from its 
ashes. From this to the attempt to create 
an Homunculus, there is but a step. The 
modern chemist, on the other hand, aided 
by all the appliances of his laboratory, 
working on the store of material accumulated 
during centuries of patient research, so far 
from attempting to create an organism, 
thinks it an immense discovery to make one 
of the inferior organic substances. The one 
sets out in a cockle-boat to discover a new 
world ; the other sets out in a magnificent 
steamer to land at Herne Bay; but the 
cockle-boat is for ever tossed about on a 
shoreless sea till it splits on a reef; whereas 
the steamer does land at Herne Bay, and 


is afterwards ready for other and greater 
voyages. 
In the course of this article we have indi- 
cated the general historical connection be- 
tween Alchemy and Chemistry; had space 
permitted it, the connection might have been 
exhibited in detail. The thoughtful reade: 
will not have overlooked the immense benefit 
which modern science must have derived 
from the labors of men who, while pursuing 
chimerical treasures, ploughed up the earth 
in all directions and made it fruit-bearing. 
While seeking for the mercurius philoso- 
phorum, Basilius Valentinus studied the in- 
valuable antimony, the properties of which 
he had so thoroughly mastered, that many 
facts considered in our days to be new dis- 
coveries are found explicitly stated by him. 
He also described thany important chemical 
preparations, among them the ‘spirit of 
salt’? (what we call hydrochloric acid), 
which he prepared as it is prepared in our 
day, from sea salt and sulphuric acid. Van 
Helmont discovered the existence of gases; 
and Glauber is less to be admired for his 
discovery of the salt which bears his name, 
than for the luminous principle with which 
he enriched chemistry, in insisting on the 
necessity of examining the residue of chemi- 
eal operations, and not neglecting it as a 
caput mortuum. 

If, then, Alchemy was an error, it ‘* bore 
a precious jewel in its head,’’? which has 
lighted men on the difficult. path of dix 
covery. By the very necessities of the case 
it coerced the minds of men into studies 
repulsive and difficult — it forced them to 
create the Experimental Method — it forced 
them to become accurately acquainted with 
all substances, and it furnished them with 
the means of elaborating a science, the 
marvels of which may fairly be said to 
surpass the wildest dreams of any Alche- 
mist. 





Tue Krina’s Sature To u1s MINISTERS. — 
The following is extracted from Sir Robert 
Peel’s Memoirs, Part I. —‘* The Roman Cath- 
olics,’’ p. 347 : 

** Our interview with his Majesty lasted for 
the long period of five hours: there was unin- 
terrupted conversation during the whole time, 
but nothing material passed, excepting that the 
purport of which I have faithfully reported. 
At the close of the interview the King took 


kindness, gave to each of us a salute on each 
cheek, and accepted our resignation of office, 
frequently expressing his sincere regret at the 
necessity which compelled us to retire from his 
service.’” 

Allow me to ask of you or any of your read- 
ers, if it is the ordinary practice of the kings 
of England to salute a minister on his resig- 


Peace was frequently given in Mediseval times. 





leave of us with great composure and great 
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nation on one or each cheek? The Kiss of 
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PART IV. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


-Parpa was away from home. That very 
day on which the charmed light of society 
first shone upon his girls, Papa, acting under 
the instructions of a family conference, hur- 
ried at railway speed to the important neigh- 
borhood of the Old Wood Lodge. He was 
to be gone three days, and during that time 
his household constituents expected an en- 
tire settlement of the doubtful and difficult 
question which concerned their inheritance. 
Charlie, perhaps, might have some hesitation 
on the subject, but all the rest of the family 
believed devoutly in the infallible wisdom 
and prowess of Papa. 

Yet it was rather disappointing that Papa 
should be absent at such a crisis as this, 
when there was so much to tell him. They 
had to wonder every day what he would 
think of the adventure of Agnes and 
Marian, and how contemplate their entrance 
into the world; and great was the family 
satisfaction at the day and hour of his re- 
turn. Fortunately it was evening; the 
family tea-table was spread with unusual 
care, and the best china shone and glistened 
in the sunshine, as Agnes, Marian, and 
Charlie set out for the railway to meet 
Papa. They went along together very hap- 
pily, excited by the expectation of all there 
was to tell, and all there was to hear. The 
suburban roads were full of leisurely people, 
gossiping, or meditating like old Isaac at 
eventide, with a breath of the fields before 
them, and the big boom of the great city 
filling all the ale bebtad. The sun slanted 
over the homely but pleasant scene, makin 
a glorious tissue of the rising smoke, an 
brightening the dusky branches of the way- 
side trees. ‘*If we could but live in the 
country! ”? said Agnes, pausing, and turn- 
ing round to trace the long sun-bright line 
of road, falling off into that imaginary 
Arcadia, or rather into the horizon, with its 
verge of sunny and dewy fields. The dew 
falls upon the daisies even in the vicinity of 
Islington — let students of natural history 
bear this significant fact in mind. 

‘Stuff! the train’s in,’’ said Charlie, 
dragging along his half-réluctant sisters, 
who, quite proud of his bigness and manly 
stature, had taken his arm. ‘‘ Charlie, 
don’t make such strides — who do you think 
can keep up with you?’ said Marian. 
Charlie laughed with the natural triumph- 
ant malice of a younger brother; he was 
perfectly indifferent to the fact that one of 
them was a genius and the other a beauty ; 
but he liked to claim a certain manly and 
protective superiority over ‘* the girls.’ 


To the great triumph, however, of these 
victims of Charlie’s obstinate will, the train 
was not in, and they had to walk about 
upon the platform for full five minutes, pull- 
ing (figuratively) his big red ear, and wait- 
ing for the exemplary second-class passenger, 
who was scrupulous to travel by that golden 
mean of respectability, and would on no 
account have put up with a parliamentary 
train. Happy Papa! it was better than 
Mrs. Edgerley’s magnificent pair of bays, 
pawing in superb impatience the plebeian 
causeway. He caught a glimpse of three 
eager faces as he looked out of his little 
window —two pretty figures springing for- 
ward, one big one balling back, and remon- 
strating. ‘* Why, you'll lose him in the 
crowd—do you hear?” cried Charlie. 
‘©What good could you do, a parcel of 
girls? See! you stand here, and [’ll fetch 
my father out.” 

Grievously against their will, the girls 
obeyed. Papa was safely evolved out of the 
crowd, and went off at once between his 
daughters, leaving Charlie to follow — which 
Charlie did accordingly, with Mr. Ath- 
eling’s greatcoat in one hand and travelling- 
bag in the other. They made quite a little 
asi as they went home, Marian half 

ancing as she clasped Papa’s arm, and tan- 
talized him with hints of their wondrous 
tale; Agnes walking very demurely on the 
other side, with a pretence of rebuking her 

iddy sister, Charlie trudging with his bur- 

en in the rear. By way of assuring him 
that he was not to know till they got 
home, Papa was put in possession of all the 
main facts of their adventure, before they 
came near enough to see two small faces at 
the bright open window, shouting with im- 
patience to see him. Happy Papa! it was 
almost worth being away a year, instead of 
three days, to get such a welcome home. 

‘* Well, but who is this fine lady —and 
how were you introduced to her—and 
what’s all this about a carriage?’ said 
Papa. ‘‘ Here’s Bell and Beau, with all their 
good sense, reduced to be as crazy as the rest 
of you. What’s this about a carriage? ”” 

For Bell and Beau, we are constrained to 
confess, had made immense ado about the 
‘‘two geegees’’ ever since these fabulous 
and extraordinary animals drew up before 
the gate with that magnificent din and con- 
cussion which shook to its inmost heart the 
quiet of Bellevue. 

‘¢O, it is Mrs. Edgerley’s, papa,’’ said 
Marian; ‘such a beautiful pair of bay 





horses—she sent us home in it—and we 
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met her at Mr. Burlington’s, and we went to 
luncheon in her house —and we are going 
there again on Thursday to a great party. 
She says everybody wishes to see ry she 
thinks there never was a book like Hope. 
She is very pretty, and has the grandest 
house, and is kinder than anybody I ever 
saw. You never saw such splendid horses. 
O, mamma, how pleasant it would be to 
keep a carriage! I wonder if Agnes will 
ever be as rich as Mrs. Edgerley ; but then, 
though she is an author, she is a great lady 
besides.” 

‘« Edgerley!’’ said Mr. Atheling; ‘do 

ou know, I heard that name at the Old 
ood Lodge.”’ 

«But, papa, what about the Lodge? you 
have never told us yet: is it as pretty as you 
thought it was? Can we go to live there? 
Is there a garden? I am sure now,” said 
Agnes, blushing with pleasure, ‘ that we 
will have money enough to go down there — 
all of us — mamma, and Bell and Beau! ”’ 

‘¢T don’t deny it ’s rather a pretty place,” 
said Mr. Atheling ; ‘and P thought of 
Agnes immediately when I looked out from 
the windows. There isa view for you! Do 
you remember it, Mary ?— the town below, 
and the wood behind, and the river winding 
about everywhere. Well, I confess to you 
it is pretty, and not in such bad order either, 
considering all things; and nothing said 
against our title yet, Mr. Lewis tells me. 
Do you know, children, if you were really 
to g° down and take possession, and then 
my lord to make an attempt against us, I 
should be tempted to stand out against him, 
cost what it might.” 

‘‘Then, papa, we ought to go immedi- 
ately,’’ said Marian. ‘To be sure, you 


should stand out — it belonged to our family , | b 


what has anybody else got to do with it? 
And I tell you, Charlie, you ought to read 
up all about it, and make quite sure, and let 
the gentleman know the real law.’ 

‘‘Stuff! 1°11 mind my own business,”’ 
said Charlie. Charlie did not choose to 
have any allusion made to his private 
studies. 

‘* And there are several rs le there who 
remember us, Mary,” said Mr. Atheling. 
‘“‘My lord is not at homt—that is one 

ood thing; but I met a youth at Winter- 

ourne yea, i who lives at the Hall, they 
say, an isa —a—sort of ason ; a fine boy, 
with a haughty look, more like the old lord 
a great deal. And what did you say about 
Edgerley?’ There ’s one of the Rivers’ mar- 
ried to an Edgerley. I won’t have such an 
acquaintance, if it turns out one of them.’’ 


‘‘ Why, William? ”’ said Mrs. Atheling. 
‘‘ Fathers and daughters are seldom ver 
much like each other. I do not care muc 
about such an acquaintance myself,’’ added 
the good mother, in a moralizing tone. 
“‘ For, “pr it may be He pleasant for 
the girls at first, I do not think it is good, as 
Miss Willsie says, to have friends far out of 
our own rank of life. My dear, Miss Willsie 
is very sensible, though she is not always 
pleasant ; and I am sure you never can 
very easy or comfortable with people whom 
you cannot have at your own house; and 
you know such a great lady as that could 
not come here.”’ 

Agnes and Marian cast simultaheous 
glances round the room — it was impossible 
to deny that Mrs. Atheling was right. 

‘*‘ But then the Old Wood Lodge, mam- 
ma!’ cried Agnes, with sudden relief and 
enthusiasm. ‘There we could receive any 
one — anybody could come to see us in the 
country. If the furniture is not very good, 
we can improve ita little. For you know, 
mamma ——’’ Agnes once more blushed 
with shy delight and satisfaction, but came 
to a sudden conclusion there, and said no 
more. 

‘* Yes, my dear, I know,”’ said Mrs. Ath- 
eling, with a slight sigh, and a careful finan- 
cial brow ; ‘* bu. when your fortune comes, 
Papa must lay it by for you, Agnes, or 
invest it. William, what did you say it 
would be best to do?”’ 

Mr. Atheling immediately entered con 
amore into a consideration of the best means 
of disposing of this fabulous and unarrived 
fortune. But the girls looked blank when 
they heard of interest and per-centage ; they 
did not appreciate the benefits of laying 


Ni Are we to have no good of it, then, at 
all?’’ said Agnes disconsolately. 

Mr. Atheling’s kind heart could not resist 
an appeal like this. ‘Yes, Mary, they 
must have their pleasure,’’ said Papa ; “ it 
will not matter much to Agnes’ fortune, the 
little sum that they will spend on the jour- 
ney, or the new house. No, you must go 
by all means; I shall fancy it is in mourn- 
ing for old Aunt Bridget, till my girls are 
there to pull her roses. If I knew you were 
all there, I should begin to think again that 
Winterbourne and Badgely Wood were the 
sweetest places in the world.”’ 

‘¢ And there any one could come,to see 
us,” said Marian, clapping her hands. “0, 
papa, what a good thing for Agnes that 
Aunt Bridget left you the Old Wood 





Lodge!” 
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CHAPTER XXVI.— MRS. 

Mr. ATHELING’s visit to the country had, 
after all, not been so necessary as the family 
supposed ; no one seemed dis to pounce 
upon the small bequest of Miss Bridget. 
The Hall took no notice either of the death 
or the will which changed the proprietorship 
of the Old Wood ~~ It remained intact 
and unvisited, dilapidated and picturesque, 
with Miss Bridget’s old furniture in its 
familiar place, and her old maid in posses- 
sion. The roses began to brush the little 
parlor window, and thrust their young buds 
against the panes, from which no one now 
looked out upon their sweetness. Papa 
himself, though his heart beat high to think 
of his own beautiful children blooming in 
this retired and —— place, wept a kindly 
tear for his old aunt, as he stood in the 
chamber of her long occupation, and found 
how empty and mournful was this well- 
known room. It was a quaint and touching 
mausoleum, full of relics; and good Mr. 
Atheling felt himself more and more bound 
to carry out the old lady’s wishes as he stood 
in the vacant room. 

And then it would be such a good thing 
for Agnes! That was the most flattering 
and pleasant view of the subject eae 
and ambitious ideas of making the Old Wood 
Lodge the prettiest of country cottages 
entered the imagination of the house. It 
was pretty enough for anything, Papa said, 
looking as he spoke at his beautiful Marian, 
who was precisely in the same condition ; 
and if some undefined notion of a prince of 
romance, carrying off from the old cottage 
the sweetest bride in the world, did flash 
across the thoughts of the father and mother, 
who would be hard enough to blame so 
natural a vision? As for Marian herself, 
she thought of nothing but Agnes, unless, 
indeed, it was Mrs. Edgerley’s party ; and 
there must, indeed, have been quite a moral 
earthquake in London had all the invitees to 
this same party been as much disturbed 
about it as these two sisters. They wondered 
a hundred times in a day if it was quite 
right to go without any further invitation 
—if Mrs, Edgerley would write to them — 
who would be there? and finally, and most 
momentous of all, if it would be quite 
proper to'go in those simple white dresses, 
which were, in fact, the only dresses they 
could wear. Over these girlish robes there 
was great discussion, and councils manifold ; 


EDGERLEY’S THURSDAY. 


was likewise very shortly set to rest. Mrs. 
Edgerley did write to Agnes the most affeo- 
tionate and emphatic of notes — deeply, 
doubly underscored in every fourth word, ad- 
juring her to “‘ remember that I never for- 
ive any one who forgets my Thursday.” 
obody could possibly be more innocent of 
this unpardonable crime than Agnes and 
Marian, from whose mnocent minds, since 
they first heard of it, Mrs. Edgerley’s Thurs- 
day had scarcely been absent for an hour at 
a stretch ; but they were mightily gratified 
with this reminder, and excited beyond 
measure with the prospect before them. 
They had also ascertained with much care 
and research the names of their new ac- 
quaintance’s works—of which one was 
called Fashion, one Coquetry, and one The 
Beau Monde. On the title-page of these 
famous productions she was called the Hon- 
orable fire. Edgerley—a distinction not 
known to them before; and the girls read 
with devotion the three sets of three volumes 
each, by which their distinguished friend 
had made herself immortal. These books 
were not at all like Hope Hazlewood. It 
was not indeed very easy to define what 
they were like ; they were very fine, full of 
splendid upholstery and elevated sentiments, 
diamonds of the finest water, and passions of 
the loftiest strain. The girls prudently re- 
served their judgment on the matter. ‘‘It 
is only some people who can write good 
books,’’ said Marian, in the tone of an in- 
dulgent critic; and nobody disputed the 
self-evident truth. 

Meanwhile Mr. Foggo continued to pay 
his usual visit every night, and Miss Willsie, 
somewhat curious and full of disapprovals, 
‘* looked in”’ through the day. Miss Will- 
sie, who in secret knew Hope Hazlewood 
nearly by heart, disapproved of everything. 
If there was one thing she did not like, it 
was youn ple setting up their opinion, 
and especially writing books; and if there 
was one thing she could not bear, it was to 
see folk in a middling way of life aiming to 
be like their betters. Miss Willsie * could 
not put up with ’’ Mrs. Edgerley’s presutmp- 
tion in sending the girls home in her car- 
riage; she thought it was just as much as 
taunting decent folk because they had no 
carriage of theirown. Altogether the mis- 
tress of Killiecrankie was out of temper, and 
would not be pleased— nothing satisfied 


people, however, who have positively no| her ; and she groaned in spirit over the van- 
choice, have facilities for making up their | ity of her young protégés. 


minds unknown to more encumbered in- 


‘¢ Silly things! ”’ said Miss Willsie, as she 


dividuals, and certainly there was no alter-|came in on the eventful morning of Thure- 


native here. 





day itself, that golden day ; ‘‘ do you really 


Another of these much-discussed questions! thmk there ’s satisfaction in such vanities? 
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Do you think any person finds happiness in | the presence of Susan, who just then entered 


the pleasures of this world? ”’ ithe parlor, Marian and Agnes would have 
‘<Q, Miss Willsie! if they were not very been disposed for half a minute to celebrate 
leasant, why should people be so frightened this pleasure, in true feminine fashion, by a 
or them?’ cried Marian, who was carefully | very little ‘* ery.”’ 
trimming, with some of her mother’s lace, the | nd then came the momentous duties of 
aforesaid white dress. the toilette. The little white bedchamber 
** And then we are not trying to find looked whiter to-night than it had done all 
happiness,”’ said Agnes, looking up from its days before, under the combined lustre of 
her similar occupation with a radiant face, ‘the white dresses, the white ribbons, and the 
and a momentary perception of the philoso-| white shoes. They were both so young and 





phy of the matter. After all, that made a 


wonderful difference. Miss Willsie was far | 
too Scotch to remain unimpressed by the, 
logical distinction. 

‘* Well, that’s true,”’ acknowledged Miss | 
Willsie ; ‘* but you ’re no to think I approve | 


of such a way of spending your pan mg 
though ye have got it, ye young prodigals. 
If there is one thing I cannot endure, it’s 
countenancing the like of you in your non- 
sense and extravagance: but I’m no for do- 
ing things by halves either — Here! ”” 
Saying which, Miss Willsie laid a parcel 
upon the table and disappeared instantly, 
opening the door for herself, and closing it 
after her with the briskest energy. There 
was not much time lost in examining the 
ages ; and within it, in a double wrapper, 
ay two little pairs of satin shoes, the 
litest, daintiest, prettiest in the world. 
Cinderella’s glass slippers! But Cinder- 
ella in the story was not half so much dis- 
turbed as these two girls. It seemed just 
the last proof wanting of the interest all the 
world took in this momentous and eventful 
evening. Miss Willsie, the general critic 
and censor, who approved of nothing! If 
it had not been for a little proper pride in 


Ww 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Tury were bewildered, yet they lost noth- 
ing of thescene. The great rooms radiant 
with light, misty with hangings, gleaming 
with mirrors — the magnificent staircase up 
which they passed, they never could teil 
how, ashamed of the echo of their own 
names — the beautiful enchantress of a host- 
ess, who bestowed upon each of them that 
light perfumy kiss of welcome, at the mo- 


both so bright that their colorless and sim- 
le costume looked in the prettiest harmon 
imaginable with their sweet youth — whic 
was all the more fortunate, that they could 
not help themselves, and had nothing else to 
choose. One of those useful and non- 
descript vehicles called ** flies*’ stood at the 
door. Charlie, with his hat on, half laugh- 
ing, half ashamed of his office, lingered in 
the hall, waiting to accompany them. They 
kissed Bell and Beau (dreadfully late for 
this one night, and in the highest state of ex- 


selves to a last inspection on the part of 
Mrs. Atheling, and witha little fright and the 
sudden terror were put into the ‘* carriage.” 
Then the carriage drove away through the 
late summer twilight, rambling into the dis- 
tance and the darkness. Then at last Mamma 
ventured to drop into the easy-chair, and 
rest fora moment from her labors and her 
anxieties. At this great crisis of the family 
history, small events looked great events to 
Mrs. Atheling ; as if they had been going out 
upon a momentous enterprise, this good 
mother paused awhile in the darkness, and 
blessed them in her heart. 


-——THE WORLD. 


rooms. Here already a young matron sat in 
state, with a little circle of worshippers. 
Mrs. wee er broke into the midst of them 
to introduce to the throned lady her young 
strangers. ‘‘ They have no one with them 
— pray let them be beside you,’’ whispered 
the beautiful hostess to her beautiful guest. 
The lady bowed, and stared, and assented. 
When Mrs. Edgerley left them, Agnes and 


mentary touch of which the girls blushed Marian looked after her wistfully, the only 


and trembled — the strange faces everywhere 
around them —their own confusion, and 
the shyness which they thought so awkward. 
Though all these things together united to 
form a dazzling jumble for the first moment, 
the incoherence of the vision lasted no 
longer. With a touch of kindness Mrs. 
Edgerley led them (for of course they were 
scrupulously early, and punctual to the 
hour) to her pretty boudoir, where they had 
been before, and which was not so bright 
nor like to be so thronged as the larger 


face they had ever seen before, and stood to- 
gether in their shy, irresolute grace, blush- 
ing, discouraged, and afraid. They sup- 
posed it was not right to speak to any one 
whom they had not been introduced to ; but 
no one gave them any inconvenience for the 
moment in the, matter of conversation. 
They stood for a short time shyly, expecting 
some notice from their newly-elected chap- 
erone, but she had half-a-dozen flirtations 
in hand, and no leisure for a charge which 





wasabore. This, it must be confessed, was 


ultation) with solemnity — submitted them-: 
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somewhat different from Mrs. Edgerley’s an- 
ticipation of being ‘‘ beseiged for introduc- 
tions” to the author of Hope Hazlewood. 
The young author looked wistfully into the 
brightness of the great drawing-room, with 
some hope of catching the eye of her patron- 
ess ; but Mrs. Edgerley was in the full busi- 
ness of *‘receiving,’’ and had no eye except 
for the brilliant stream of arrivals. Marian 
began to be indignant, and kept her beauti- 
ful eyes full upon Agnes, essa, | her sis- 
ter with eager sympathy. Never before, in 
all their serene and quiet lives, had they 
needed to be proud. Tor a moment the lip 
of Agnes curved and quivered — a momen- 
tary pang of girlish mortification passed over 
her face —then they both drew back sud- 
denly to a table covered with books and 

rtfolios, which stood behind them. They 

id not say a word to each other — they bent 
down over the prints and pictures with a 
sudden impulse of self-command and re- 
straint; no one took the slightest notice of 
them ; they stood quite alone in these mag- 
nificent rooms, which were slowly filling 
with strange faces. Agnes was afraid to 
look up, lest any one should see that there 
were actual tears under her eyelids. How 
she fancied she despised herself for such a 
weakness! But, after all, it was a hard 
enough lesson for neophytes so young and 
innocent,—so they stood very silent, bend- 
ing closely over the picture-books, overcom- 
ing as they could their sudden mortification 
and disappointment. No one disturbed 
them in their solitary enjoyment of their 
little table, and for once in their life they 
did not say a word to each other, but 
bravely fought out the crisis within them- 
selves, and rose again with all the pride of 
sensitive and imaginative natures to the 
emergency. With a sudden impulsive move- 
ment Agnes drew a chair to the table, and 
made Marian sit down upon it. ‘* Now, we 
will suppose we are at the play,” said 
Agnes, with youthful contempt and defiance, 
leaning her arm upon the back of the chair, 
and looking at the people instead of the pic- 
ture-hooks. Marian was not so rapid in her 
change of mood—she sat still, shading her 
face with her hand, with a flush upon her 
cheek, and an angry cloud upon her beauti- 
ful young brow. Yes, Marian was ex- 
tremely angry. Mortification on her own 
account did not affect her — but thaé all 
these people, who no doubt were ouly rich 
_ and nobodies — that they snould neg- 
ect Agnes was more than her sisterly equa- 

nimity could bear. 

Agnes Atheling was not beautiful. When 
people looked at her, they never thought of her 
face, what were its features or its complexion. 
These were both agreeable enough to makeno 





detraction from the interest of the bright and 
animated intelligence which was indeed the 
only beauty belonging to her. She did not 
know herself with what entire and trans- 
parent honesty her eyes and her lips ex- 
pressed her sentiments ; and it never occurred 
to her that her own looks, as she stood thus, 
somewhat defiant, and full of an imaginative 
and heroical pride, looking out upon all 
those strangers, made the brightest comment 
ee upon the scene. How her eye 
rightened with pleasure as it fell on a 
pleasant face—how her lip laughed when 
something ridiculous caught her rapid at- 
tention — how the soft lines on her forehead 
drew together when something displeased 
her delicate fancy — and how a certain nat- 
tural delight in the graceful grouping and 
brilliant action of the scene before her 
lighted up all her face — was quite an un- 
known fact to Agnes. It was remarkable 
enough, however, in an assembly of people 
whose looks were regulated after the most 
approved principles, and who were generally 
adepts in the admirable art of expressing 
nothing. And then there was Marian, very 
cloudy, epee. Be under the shadow of her 
hand like an offended fairy queen. Though 
Mrs. Edgerley was lost in the stream of her 
arriving guests, and the beautiful youn 
chaperone she had committed them to took 
no notice whatever of her charge, tired eyes, 
which were looking out for something to 
interest them, gradually fixed upon Agnes 
and Marian. One or two observers asked 
who they were, but nobody could answer 
the question. They were quite by them- 
selves, and evidently knew no one; and a 
little interest began to rise about them, 
which the girls, making their own silent ob- 
servations upon everything, and still some- 
times with a little wistfulness looking for 
Mrs. Edgerley, had not yet begun to see. 
When an old gentleman came to their 
table and startled them a little by turning 
over the picture-books. He was an ancient 
hen <n thee daintiest of old gentlemen— 
with a blue coat and a white waistcoat, and 
the most delicate of ruffles. His hair —so 
much as he had — was perfectly white, and 
his high bald forehead, and even his face, 
looked like a piece of ivory curiously carved 
into wrinkles. He was not by any means a 
handsome old man, yet it was evident 
enough that this peculiar look and studied 
dress belonged to a notability, whose coat 
and cambric, and the great shining diamond 
upon whose wrinkled ashen-white hand, be- 
longed t0 his character and were part of 
himself. He was an old connoisseur, critic, 
and fine gentleman, with a collection of old 
china, old jewels, rare small pictures, and 
curious books, enough to craze the whole 
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dilettanti world when it came to the pro- 
longed and fabulous sale, which was its cer- 


tain end. And he was a connoisseur in 
other things than silver and china. He was 
somewhat given to patronizing young rn 
ple; and the common judgment gave him 
credit for great kindness and _benignity. 
But it was not benignity and kindness which 
drew Mr. Agar to the side of Agnes and 
Marian. Personal amusement was a much 
more prevailing inducement than benevolence 
with the dainty old dilettante. They were 
deceived, of course, as youth is invariably ; 
for despite the pure selfishness of the inten- 
tion, the effect, as it happened, was kind. 

Mr. Agar began a conversation by re- 
marking upon the books, and drew forth a 
shy reply from both; then he managed 
gradually to change his position, and to sur- 
vey the assembled company along with them, 
but with his most benign and patriarchal 
expression. He was curious to hear in words 
those comments which Agnes constantly 
made with her eyes ; and he was pleased to 
observe the beauty of the younger sister — 
the perfect unconscious grace of all her 
movements and attitudes. They thought 
they had found the most gracious of friends, 
these simple girls ; they had not the remotest 
idea that he was only a connoisseur. 

‘Then you do not know many of those 
people,”’ said Mr. Agar, following Agnes’ 
rapid glances. ‘* Ah, old Lady Knightly ! 
is that a friend of yours? ”’ 


‘© No; I was thinking of the old story of | — 


‘Thank you for your Diamonds,’”’ said 
Agnes, who could not help drawing back a 
little, and casting down her eyes for the 
moment, while the sound of her own voice, 
low as it was, brought a sudden flush to her 
cheek. ‘I did not think diamonds had 
been so pretty; they look as if they were 
alive.’’ 

«¢ Ah, the diamonds! ”’ said the old critic, 
looking at the unconscious object of Agnes’ 
observation, who was an old lady, wrinkled 
and gorgeous, with a leaping, twinklin 
band of light circling her time-shrivell 
brow. ‘ Yes, she looks as if she had 
dressed for a masquerade in the character 
of Night—eh? Poor old lady with her 
lamps of diamonds! Beauty, you perceive, 
does not need so many tapers to show its 
whereabouts.” 

‘* But there are a great many beautiful 
people here,’”’ said Agnes, ‘‘and a great 
many jewels. I think, sir, it is kind of peo- 
ple to wear them, because all the pleasure is 
to us who look on.” . 

** You think so? Ah, then beauty itself, 
I suppose, is pure generosity, and we have 
all the pleasure of it,’’ said the amused old 


entleman ; ‘‘ that is comfortable doctrine, 
is it not?’’ And he looked at Marian, who 
glanced up blushingly, yet with a certain 
pleasure. He smiled, yet he looked benig- 
nant’ and fatherly; and this was an ex- 
tremely agreeable view of the matter, and 
made it much less embarrassing ‘to acknowl- 
edge oneself pretty. Marian felt herself in- 
debted to the kind old man. 

‘¢ And you know no one— not even Mrs. 
Edgerley, I presume? ’’ said the old gentlo- 
man. They both interrupted him in haste to 
correct this, but he only smiled the more, and 
went on. *‘* Well, I will be benevolent, and 
tell you who your neighbors are; but I can- 
not follow those rapid eyes. Yes, I perceive 
you have made a good pause for a beginning 
—that is our pretty hostess’s right honorable 
papa. Poor Winterbourne! he was sadly 
clumsy about his busines. He is one of those 
unfortunate men who cannot do a wicked 
thing without doing it coarsely. You per- 
ceive, he is stopping to speak to Lady Theo. 
dosia—dear Lady Theodosia, who writes 
those sweet books! Nature intended she 
should be merry and vulgar, and art has 
made her very fine, very sentimental, and 
full of tears. There is an unfortunate youth 
wandering alone behind everybody’s back. 
That is a miserable new poet, whom Mrs, 
Edgerly has deluded hither under the suppo 
sition that he is to be the lion of the evening. 
Poor fellow! he is looking demoniacal, and 
studying an epigram. Interested in the poet 

eh?’ 


‘* Yes, sir,”’ said Agnes, with her usual 
respect ; ‘* but we were thinking of ourselves, 
who were something the same,’’ she added 
quickly ; for Mr. Agar had seen the sudden 
look which passed between the sisters. 

‘Something the same! then Iam to un- 
derstand that you are a poet? ’’ said the old 
gentleman with his unvarying benignity. 
‘“*No!— what then? A musician? No; an 
artist? Come you puzzleme. I shall begin 
to suppose you have written a novel if you 
do not explain.”’ 

The animated face of Agnes grew blank 
ina moment; she drew farther back, and 
blushed painfully. Marian immediately 
drew herself up and stood upon the defensive. 
‘‘ Is it anything wrong to write a novel?” 
said Marian. Mr. Agar turned upon her 
with his benignant smile. 

‘It is so, then?’’ said the old gentleman, 
‘and I have not the least doubt it is an ex- 
tremely clever novel. But hold! who comes 
here? Ah, an American! Now we must 
do our best to talk very brilliantly, for friend 
Jonathan loves the conversation of dis- 
tinguished circles. Let me find a seat for 
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enthusiast in literary matters. We have all 
our hobbies, and that does not happen to be 
mine.”’ 

Agnes sat down pestedy on the chair he 
brought fog her. The poor girl felt griev- 
ously ashamed of herself. After all, what 
was that poor little book, that she should 
ground such mighty claims upon it? Who 
cared for the author of Hope’ Hazlewood? 
Mr. Agar, though he wasso kind, did not 
even care to inquife what book it was, nor 
showed the smallest curiosity about its name. 
Agnes was so much cast down that she 
searcely noticed the upright figure ——_ 
ing towards them, carrying an abstracted 
head high in the air, and very like to run 
over smaller people; but Mr. Agar stepped 
aside, and Marian touched her sister’s arm. 
“It is Mr. Endicott — look, Agnes ! ’”’ whis- 
pered Marian. Both of them were stirred 
with sudden pleasure at sight of him; it 
was a known face in this dazzling wilderness, 
though it was not a very comely one. Mr. 
Endicott was as much startled as themselves, 
when, glancing downward from his lofty al- 
titude, his eye fell upon the beautiful face 
which had made sunshine even in the shady 
place of that Yankee young gentleman’s self- 
admiring breast. ‘The sudden discovery 
brightened his lofty languor fora moment. 
He hastened to shake hands with them, so 
impressively that the pretty lady and her 
cloud of admirers paused in their flutter of 
satire and compliment to look on. 

“ This is a oa I was not prepared 
for,” said Mr. Endicott. ‘* I remember that 
Mr. Atheling had an early acquaintance 
with Viscount Winterbourne —I presume 
an old hereditary friendship. I am rejoiced 
to find thatsuch things are, even in this land 
of sophistication. This isa brilliant scene! ”’ 

«Indeed, I do not think papa knows Lord 
Winterbourne,”’ said Agnes hastily; but 
her low voice did not reach the ears which 
had been so far enlightened by Mr. Endicott. 
‘‘ Hereditary friendship — old connections 
of the family; no doubt daughters of some 
squire in Banburyshire,”’ said their beautiful 
neighbor, in a half offended tone, to one of 
her especial retainers, who showed strong 
symptoms of desertion, and had already 
half-a-dozen times asked Marian’s name. 
Unfortunate Mr. Endicott! he gained a for- 
taidable rival by these ill-advised words. 

‘*T find little to complain of generally in 
the most distinguished circles of your coun- 
try,” said Mr. Endicott. ‘‘ Your own men 
J _— may be neglected, but a foreigner 
of distinction always finds a welcome. This 
1s true wisdom —for by this means we are 
enabled to carry a good report to the world.”’ 

‘*T say, what nice accounts these French 
fellows give of us?’ burst in suddenly o 
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very young man, who stood under the shadow 
of ir. Endicott. The youth who hazarded 
this brilliant remark did not address anybody 
in particular, and was somewhat overpowered 
ty the unexpected honor of an answer from 

r. Agar. 

‘¢ French journalists, and newspaper wri- 
ters of any country, are of course the. very 
best judges of manners and morals,’’ said the 
old gentleman, with a smile; ‘* the other 
three estates are more than usually fallible ; 
the fourth is the nearest approach to perfec- 
tion which we can find in man.’’ 

‘ Sir,”’ said Mr. Endicott, *‘ in my coun- 
try we can do without Queen, Lords, and 
Commons; but we cannot do without the 
Press — that is the exponent of every man’s 
mind and character, the legitimate vehicle 
of instructive experiences. The Press, sir, 
is Progress — the: only effective agency ever 
invented for the perfection of the human 
race.” 4 

‘©O, I amsureI quite agree with you. 
I am quite in love with the newspapers, 
they do make one so delightfully out of 
humor,’’ said Mrs. Edgerley, suddenly 
making her appearance ; ‘‘and really, you 
know, when they speak of society, it is quite 
charming —so absurd! Sir Langham Port- 
land— Miss Atheling. I have been so long- 
ing to come to you. 0, and you must 
know Mr. Agar. Mr. Agar, 1 want to 
introduce you to my charming young friend, 
the author of Hope Hazlewood; is it not 
wonderful? I was sure you, who are 80 
fond of people of genius, would be pleased to 
know her. And there is dear Lady 
Theodosia, but she is so surrounded. You 
must come to the Willows—you must 
indeed; I positively insist upon it. For 
what can one do in ap evening? and so many 
of my friends want to know you. We 
down in a fortnight. I shall certainly 
calculate apon you. OO, I never take a 
refusal i it was so kind of you to come te- 
night. 

fore she had ceased speaking, Mrs. 
Rdgerley was at the other end of the room, 
conversing with some one else, by her pretty 
gestures. Sir Langham Portland drew him- 
self up like a guardsman, as he was, on the 
other side of Marian, and made original 
remarks about the picture-books, somewhat 
to the amusement, but more to the disma 
of the young beauty, unaccustomed to s 
distinguished attentions. Mr. Agar occu- 
pied himself with Agnes; he told her all 
about the Willows, Mrs. Edgerley’s pretty 
house at~ Richmond, which was always 
amusing, said the old gentleman. He was 
very pleasantly amused himself with Agnes’ 
bright respondent face, which, however, this 
wicked old critic was fully hetter pleased 
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with while its mortification and disappoint- 
ment lasted. Mr. Endicott remained stand- 
ing in front of the group, watching the 
splendid guardsman with a misanthropic 
eye. This, however, was not very mers 


and the enlightened American gracefully 
took from his pocket the daintiest of pocket- 
books, fragrant with Russian leather and 
elasped with gold. From this delicate en- 
closure Mr. Endicott selected with care a 
letter and a card, and, armed with these 
formidable implements, turned round upon 
the unconscious old gentleman. When Mr. 
Agar caught a glimpse of this impendin 

assault, his momentary look of dismay woul 

have delighted himself, could he have seen 
it. ‘I have the honor of bearing a letter of 
introduction,’’ said Mr. Endicott, closin 





upon the unfortunate connoisseur, an 


thrusting before his eyes the weapons of 
offence — the moral bowie-knife and revolver, 
which were the weapons of this young 
gentleman’s warfare. Mr. Agar looked his 
assailant in the face, but did not, put forth 
his hand. 

‘* At my own house,”’ said the ancient 
beau, with a gracious smile; ‘‘ who could 
be stoic enough to do justice to the most 
distinguished of strangers, under such irre- 
sistible distractions as I find here? ”’ 

Poor Mr. Endicott! He did not venture 
to be offended, but he was extinguished not- 
withstanding, apd could not make head 
against his double disappointment ; for there 
stood the guardsman speaking, through his 
mustache, of Books of Beauty, and holding 
his place like the most faithful of sentinels 
by Marian Atheling’s side. 


: CHAPTER XXVIII.—A FOE. 
‘* T suaut have to relinquish my charge of| behind their careless young guide. ‘ You 


you,” said the young chaperone, for the first 
time addressing Agnes. Agnes started im- 
mediately, and rose. 

‘¢ Tt is time for us to go,’’ she said with 
eager shyness, ‘“‘ but I did not like. May 
we follow you? If it would not trouble you, 
it would be a great kindness, for we know 
no one here.”’ 

‘Why did you come, then?” said the 
lady. Agnes’ ideas of politeness were sorely 
tried to-night. 

‘* Indeed,”’ said the young author, with a 
sudden blush and courage, ‘I cannot tell 
why, unless because Mrs. Edgerley asked us ; 





but Iam sure it was very foolish, and we 
will know better another time.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is always tiresome unless one 
knows everybody,” said the pretty young 
matron, slowly rising, and accepting with a 
eareless grace the arm which somebody 
effered her. The girls rose hastily to follow 
her. Mr. Agar had left them some time 
before, and even the magnificent guardeman 
had been drawn away from his sentryship, 
With a little tremor, looking at nobody, and 
following very close in the steps of their 
leader, they glided along through the 
brilliant groups of the great drawing-room. 
But, alas! they were not fated to reach the 
door in unobserved safety. Mr. Endicott, 
though he was improving his opportunities, 
though he had er fired another letter of 
introduction at somebody else’s head, and 
listened to his heart’s content to various 
snatches of that most brilliant and wise con- 
versation going on everywhere around him, 
had still kept up a distant and lofty observa- 
tion of the lady of his love. He hastened 
forward to them now, as with beating hearts 
they pursued their way, keeping steadily 





are going?”’ said Mr. Endicott, making a 
solemn statement of the fact. ‘* It is early ; 
let me see you to your carriage.”’ 

But they were glad to keep close to him 
minute afterwards, while they waited for 
that same carriage, the Islingtonian fly, with 
Charlie in it, which was slow to recognize its 
own name when called. Charlie rolled 
himself out as the vehicle drew up, and came 
to the door like a man to receive his sisters. 
A gentleman stood by watching the whole 
scene with a little amusement— the shy 

irls, the big brother, the officious American. 
This was a man of singularly pale com- 
plexion, very black hair, and a face over 
which the skin seemed to be strained 80 
tight that his features were almost ghastly. 
He was old, but he did not look like his 
age; and it was impossible to suppose that 
he ever could have looked young. His smile 
was not at alla pleasant smile. Though it 
came upon his face by his own will, he 
seemed to have no power of putting it off 
again; and it grew into a faint spasmodic 
sneer, offensive and repellent. Charlie 
looked him in the face with a sudden impulse 
of pugnacity, he looked at Charlie with this 
bloodless and immovable smile. The lad 
positively lingered, though his fly ‘‘ stopped 
the way,’* to bestow another glance upon 
this remarkable personage, “a their eyes 
met in a full and mutual stare. Whether 
either person, the old man or the youth, 
were moved by a thrill of presentiment, we 
are not able to say; but there was little 
fear hereafter of any want of mutual recog- 
nition. Despite the world of social dis- 


tinction, age, and power which lay between 
them, Charlie Atheling looked at Lord 





Winterbourne, and Lord Winterbourne 
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looked at Charlie. It was their first point 
of contact ; neither of them could read the 
fierce mutual conflict, the ruin, despair, and 
disgrace which lay in the future, in that first 
look of impulsive hostility ; but as the great 
man entered his carriage, and the boy 
plunged into the fly, their thoughts for the 
moment were full of each other—so full 
that neither could understand the sudden 
distinct recognition of this first touch of fate. 

‘No; mamma was quite right,” said 
Agnes; ‘‘we cannot be great friends nor 
very happy with people so different from 
ourselves.” 

And the girls sighed. They were pleased, 
yet they were disappointed. It was im- 

ssible to deny that the reality was as far 
ifferent from the imagination as anything 
could be ; and really nobody had been in the 
smallest degree concerned about the author 
of Hope Hazlewood. Even Marian was 
—— to acknowledge that. 

“But then,” cried this eager young 
apologist, ‘* they were not literary people ; 
they were not good judges; they were 
common people, like what you might see 
anywhere, though they might be great 
ladies and fine gentlemen ; and it was easy 
to see we were not very great, and they did 
not understand you.”’ 

‘* Hush,” said Agnes quickly; ‘ they 
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were rather kind, I think—especially Mr. 
Agar ; but they did not care at all for us: 
and why should they, after all?” 

*¢ So it was a failure,’’ said Charlie. ‘I 
say, who was that man — that fellow at the 
door ?”’ 

“0, Charlie, you dreadful boy! that 
was Lord Winterbourne,’’ cried Marian. 
‘¢ Mr. Agar told us who he was.”’ 

‘*Who’s Mr. Agar?’’ asked Charlie. 
‘¢ And so that’s him — that’s the man that 
will take the Old Wood Lodge. I wish he 
would. I knew I owed him something. 
I’d like to see him try!” 

‘‘ And Mrs. Edgerley is his daughter,’’ 
said Agnes. ‘Is it not strange? And I 
suppose we shall all be neighbors in the 
country. But Mr. Endicott said quite loud, 
so that everybody could hear, that Papa was 
a friend of Lord Winterbourne’s. I do not 
like people to slight us ; but I don’t like to 
deceive them either. There was that gentle- 
man—that Sir Langham. I suppose he 
thought we were great people, Marian, like 
the rest of the people there.’’ 

In the darkness Marian pouted, frowned, 
and laughed within herself. ‘<I don’t think 
it matters much what Sir Langham thought,”’ 
said Marian ; for already the young beauty 
began to feel her ‘ greatness,’’ and smiled 
at her own power. 


CHAPTER XXIX.— FAMILY SENTIMENTS. 


WueEn the fly jumbled into Bellevue, the 
lighted window, which always illuminated 
the little street, shone brighter than ever in 
the profound darkness of this late night, 
when all the respectable inhabitants for 
more than an hour had been asleep. Papa 
and Mamma, somewhat drowsily, yet with a 
capacity for immediate waking-up only to be 
felt under these circumstances, had unani- 
mously determined to sit up for the girls ; 
and the window remained bright, and the 
inmates wakeful, for a full hour after the 
tumbling ‘ fly,” raising all the dormant 
echoes of the neighborhood, had rolled off to 
its nightly shelter. The father and the 
mother listened with the most perfect 

tience to the detail of everything, excited 
in spite of themselves by their children’s 
companionship with ‘the great,’ yet 
considerably resenting, and much disap- 
pointed at the failure of their grand visions, 
in which all night the parental imagination 
had pictured to itself an admiring assembly 
hanging upon the looks of these innocent 
and simple girls. Mr. and Mrs. Atheling 
on this occasion were somewhat disposed, we 
confess, to make out a case of jealousy and 
malice against the fashionable guests of Mrs. 
Edgerley. It was always the way, Papa 


said. They always tried to keep everybody 
down, and treated aspirants superciliously ; 
and in the climax of bis indignation, under 
his breath, he added something about those 
‘spurns which patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes.” Mrs. Atheling did not 
quote Shakespeare, but she was quite as 
much convinced that it was their ‘rank 
in life’? which had prevented Agnes and 
Marian from taking a sovereign place in the 
gay assembly they had just left.. The girls 
themselves gave no distinct judgment on the 
subject ; but now that the first edge of her 
mortification had worn off, Agnes began to 
have great doubts upon this matter. ‘* We 
had no claim upon them— not the least,” 
said Agnes; ‘ they never saw us before ; we 
were perfect strangers; why should they 
trouble themselves about us, simply because 
I had written a book?” 

‘‘Do not speak nonsense, my dear — do 
not tell me,” said Mrs. Atheling, with agi- 
tation: ‘they had only to use their own 
eyes and see—as if they often had such an 
opportunity! My dear, I know better; you 
need not speak to me! ”” 

‘‘ And everybody has read- your book, 
Agnes—and no doubt there are scores of 





people who would give anything to know 
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ou,”’ said Papa with dignity. ‘‘ The 
i ae of ekg Hazlewood is a different 

rson from Agnes Atheling. No, no—it 
is not that they don’t know your proper 

lace; but they keep everybody down as 
a as they can. Now, mind, one day you 
will turn the tables upon them; I am very 
sure of that.” 

Agnes said no more, but went up to her 
little white room completely unconvinced 
upon the subject. Miss Willsie saw the 
tell-tale light in this little high window in 
the middle of the night — when it was nearly 
daylight, the old ‘lady said — throwing a 
friendly gleam upon the two young contro- 
versalists as they debated this difficult ques- 
tion. Agnes, of course, with all the heat 
of youth and innovation, took the extreme 
side of the question. ‘It is easy enough 
to write—any one can write,”’ said the 
young author, triumphant in her argument, 
yet in truth somewhat mortified by her tri- 
umph. ‘ But even if it was not, there are 
greater things in this world than books, and 
almost all other books are greater than 
novels; and I do think it was the most 
foolish thing in the world to suppose that 
clever people like these — for they were all 
clever people— would take any notice of 
me.”’ 

To which arguments, all and several, 
Marian returned only a direct, unhesitating, 
and broad negative. It was not easy to 
write, and there were not greater things 
than books, and it was not at all foolish to 
expect a hundred times more than ever their 
hopes had expected. ‘It is very wrong of 

ou to say so, Agnes,’’ said Marian. ‘ Papa 
is quite right ; it will all be as different as 
possible by-and-by ; and if you have nothing 
more sensible to say than that, I will go to 
sleep.’’ 

Roles which, Marian turned round upon 
her pillow, virtuously resisted all further 
temptations, and closed her beautiful eyes 
upon the faint gray dawn which began to 
steal in between the white curtains. They 
thought their minds were far too full to go 
to sleep. Innocent imaginations! five 
minutes after, they were in the very sweetest 
enchanted country of the true fairyland of 
dreams. 

While Charlie, in his sleep in the next 
room, laboriously struggled all night with a 
bloodless apparition, which smiled at him 
from an open doorway — fiercely fought and 
struggled against it — mastered it— got it 
down, bnt only to begin once more the 
tantalizing combat. When he rose in the 
morning, early as usual, the youth set his 
teeth at the recollection, and with an at- 
tempt to give a reason for this instinctive 
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bourne would try to take from his father his 
little inheritance. Charlie, who was by no 
means of a metaphysical turn, did not 
trouble himself at all to inquire into the 
grounds of his own unusual pugnacity. He 
‘knew he owed him something,’ and 
though my Lord Winterbourne was a vis- 
count and an ex-minister, and Charlie only 
a poor man’s son and a copying-clerk, he 
fronted the great man’s image with indomi- 
table confidence, and had no more doubt of 
his own prowess than of his entire goodwill 
in the matter. He did not think very much 
more of his opponent in this case than he 
did of the big folios in the office, and had as 
entire confidence in his own ability to bring 
the enemy down. 

But it was something of a restless night 
to Papa and Mamma. They, too, talked in 
their darkened chamber, too proper and too 
economical to waste candlelight upon sub- 
jects so unprofitable, of old events and people 
half forgotten ; — how the first patroness of 
Agnes should be the daughter of the man 
between whom and themselves there existed 
some unexplained connection of old friend- 
ship or old enmity, or both ; — how circum- 
stances beyond their guidance conspired to 
throw them once more in the way of per- 
sons and plans which they had heard noth- 
ing of for more than twenty years. These 
things were very strange and troublous 
events to Mr. Atheling and his wife. The 
past, which nearer grief and closer pleasure 
—all their family Tite, full as that was of 
joy and sorrow —had thrown so far away 
and out of remembrance, came suddenl 
back before them in all the clearness 0 
youthful recollection. Old feelings returned 
mane ou8 fresh into their minds. They 
went back, and took up the thread of this 
history, whatever it might be, where the 
had dropped it twenty years ago; and with 
a thrill of deeper interest, wondered and in- 
quired how this influence would affect their 
children. To themselves now little could 
happen ; their old friend or their old enemy 
could do neither harm nor benefit to their 
accomplished lives—but the children! — 
the children, every one so young, so hopeful, 
and so well endowed ; all so strangly brought 
into sudden contact, at a double point, with 
this one sole individual, who had power to 
disturb the rest of the father and the mother. 
They relapsed into silence suddenly, and 
were quieted by the thought. 

‘‘ It is not our doing —it is not our seek- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Atheling at length. ‘If 


the play wants a last act, Mary, it will not 

be your planning nor mine ; and as for the 

children, they are in the hands of God.” 
So in the grey imperfect dawn which 





enmity, fiercely hoped that Lord Winter- 


lightened on the faces of the sleeping girls, 
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whose sweet youthful rest was far too deep 
to be broken even by the growing light, these 
elder people closed their eyes, not to sleep, 
but to pray. If evil were about to come — 
if danger were lurking in the air around 
them —they had this only defence against 
it. It was not the simple faita of youth 
which dictated these prayers; it was a 
deeper and a closer urgency, which cried 
aloud and would not cease, but yet was 


when God’s pleasure was not to grant them 
their petitions. The young ones slept in 

ace, but with fights and triumphs mani- 
old in their young dreams. The father and 
the mother held a vigil for them, holding up 
holy hands for their defence and safety ; and 
so the morning came at last, brightly to 
hearts which feared no evil, or when they 
feared, put their apprehensions at once into 





solemn with the remembrance of times 


CHAPTER XXX.—— 


Toe morning, like a good fairy, came 
kindly to these good people, increasing in 
the remembrance of the girls the impression 
of pleasure, and lessening that of disappoint- 
ment. They came, after all, to be very well 
satisfied with their reception at Mrs. Rdger- 
ley’s. And now her second and most im- 
portant invitation remained to be discussed 
—the Willows—the pretty house at Rich- 
mond, with the river running sweetly under 
the shadow of its trees ; the company, which 
was sure to include, as Mr. Agar said, some 
people worth knowing, and which that 
ancient connoisseur himself did not refuse to 
join. Agnes and Marian looked with eager 
eyes on the troubled brow of Mamma; a 
beautiful vision of the lawn and the river, 
flowers and sunshine, the sweet silence of 
“the country,’’ and the unfamiliar music of 
running water and rustling trees, possessed 
the young imaginations for the time to the 
total disregard of all sublunary considera- 
tions. They did not think for a moment of 
Lord Winterbourne’s daughter, and - the 
strange chance which could make them 
inmates of her house; for Lord Winter- 
bourne himsef was not a person of any im- 
portance in the estimation of the girls. But 
more than that, they did nd even think of 
their wardrobe, important as that considera- 
tion was ; they did not recollect how entirely 
unprovided they were for such a visit, nor 
how the family finances, strait and unelastic, 
could not possibly stretch to so new and 
great an expenditure. But all these things, 
which brought no cloud upon Agnes and 
Marian, conspired to embarrass the brow of 
the family mother. She thought at the 
same moment of Lord Winterbourne and of 
the brown merinos; of this strange ac- 
quaintanceship, mysterious and full of fate 
as it seemed; and of the little black silk 
cloaks which were out of fashion, and the 
bonnets with the faded ribbons. It was hard 
to deny the girls so great a pleasure; but 
how could it be done ? 

And for a day or two following the house- 
hold remained in great uncertainty upon 
this point; and held every evening, on the 


the hand of God. 


AGNES’ FORTUNE. 


engrossing subject of ways and means, a 
committee of the whole house. This, how- 
ever, we are grieved to say, was somewhat 
of an unprofitable proceeding ; for the best 
advice which Papa could give on so impor- 
tant a subject was, that the girls must of 
course have everything proper if they went. 
‘< Tf they went—that is exactly the ques- 
tion,’’ said the provoked and impatient ruler 
ofall. ‘‘ But are they to go? and how are 
we to get everything proper for them?” 
To these difficult questions Mr. Atheling at- 
tempted no answer. He was a wise man, 
and knew his own department, and pru- 
dently declined any interference in the le- 
gitimate domain of the other head of the 
house. 

Mrs. Atheling was by no means addicted 
to disclosing the private matters of her own 
family life, yet she carried this important 
question through the faded wallflowers to 
crave the counsel of Miss Willsie. Miss 
Willsie was not at all pleased to have such 
a matter submitted to her. Her supreme 
satisfaction would have lain in criticising, 
finding fault, and helping on. Now reduced 
to the painful alternative of giving an opin- 
ion, the old lady pronounced a vague one in 
general terms, to the effect that if there was 
one thing she hated, it was to see poor folk 
striving for the company of them that were 
in a different rank in life ; but whenever this 
speech was made, and her conscious cleared, 

iss Willsie began to inquire zealously what 
“the silly things had,” and what they 
wanted, and set about a mental turning over 
of her. own wardrobe, where were a great 
many things which she had worn in her own 
young days, and which were ‘none the 
worse,’ as she said—but they were not 
altogether adapted for the locality of the 
Willows. Miss Willsie turned them over 
not only in her own mind, but in her own 

rlor, where her next visitor found her as 
in with her needle and her shears as any 
cottar matron ever was, and anxiously bent 
on the same endeavor to ‘‘ make auld things 
look amaist as weel’s the new.” It cost 
Miss Willsie an immense deal of trouble, bu® 
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it was not half so successful a business as 
the repairs of that immortal Saturday 
Night. 

But the natural course of events which 
had cleared their path for them many times 
before, came in once more to make matters 
easy. Mr. Burlington, of whom nothing 
had been heard since the day of that event- 
ful visit to his place — Mr. Burlington, who 
since then had brought out a second edition 
of Hope Hazlewood, announced himself 
ready to ‘‘ make a proposal ’’ for the book. 
Now, there had been many and great specu- 
lations in the house on this subject of 
‘‘Agnes’ fortune.’’ They were as good at 
the magnificent arithmetic of fancy as Major 
Pendennis was, and we will not say that, 
like him, they had not leaped to their thou- 
sands a-year. They had all, however, been 
rather prudent in committing themselves to 
a@ sum—nobody would guess positively 
what it was to be — but some indefinite and 
fabulous amount, a real fortune, floated in 
the minds of all: to the father and mother a 
substantial provision for Agnes, to the girls 
an inexhaustable fund of pleasure, comfort, 
and charity. The proposal came — it was 
not a fabulous and magnificent fortune, for 
the author of Hope Hazlewood was only 
Agnes Atheling, and not Arthur Pendennis. 
For the first moment, we are compelled to 
confess, they looked at each other with blank 
faces, entirely cast down and disappointed : 
it was not an inexhaustible fairy treasure — 
it was only a hundred and fifty pounds. 

‘Yes, most tender-hearted reader! these 
were not the golden days of Sir Walter, nor 
was this young author a literary Joan of 
Are. She got her fortune in a homely fash- 
ion like other people —at first was griev- 
ously disappointed about it— formed pug- 
nacious resolutions, and listened to all the 
evil stories of the publishing ghouls with 
satisfaction and indignant faith. But by- 
and-by this angry mood softened down ; by- 
and-by the real glory of such an unrealizable 


heap of money began to break upon the 
girls. A hundred and fifty pounds, and 
nothing to do with it—no arrears to pay — 
nothing to make up—can any one sup 
a position of more _ felicity? ‘They 
came to see it bit by bit dawning upon them 
in gradual splendor—content blossomed 
into satisfaction, satisfaction unfolded into 
delight. And then to think of laying by 
such a small sum would be foolish, as the 
girls reasoned ; so its very insignificance in- 
creased the pleasure. It was not a dull 
treasure, laid up in bank, or ‘ invested,” 
as Papa had solemnly proposed to invest 
‘‘ Agnes’ fortune ; ’’ it was a delightful little 
living stream of abundance, already in im- 
agination overflowing and brightening every- 
thing. It would buy Mamma the most mag- 
nificent of brocades, and Bell and Beau suc 
frocks as never were seen before out of fairy- 
land. It would take them all to the Old 
Wood Lodge, or even to the seaside; it 
would light up with books and pictures, and 
omg? things, the respectable family face of 
o. 10 Bellevue. There was no possibilit 
of exhausting the capacities of this marvel- 
lous sum of money, which, had it been three 
or four times as much, as the girls discoy- 
ered, could not have been half as good for 
present purposes. The delight of spending 
money was altogether new to them: they 
threw themselves into it with the most glee- 
ful abandonment (in imagination), and 
threw away their fortune royally, and with 
genuine enjoyment in the process ; and ve 
few millionaries have ever found as muc 
pleasure in the calculation of their treasures 
as Agnes and Marian Atheling, decidin 
over and over again how they were to spen 
it, found in this hundred and fifty pounds. 
In the mean time, however, Papa carried 
it off to the office, and locked it up there for 
security — for they all felt that it would not 
be right to trust to the commonplace defen- 
ces of Bellevue with such a prodigious sum 
of money in the house. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ——- EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Ir was a July day, brilliant and dazzling ; 
the deep-blue summer sky arched over these 
quiet houses, a very heaven of sunshine and 
calm; the very leaves were golden in the 
flood of light, and grateful shadows fell 
from the close walls, and a pleasant summer 
fragrance came from within the little en- 
closures of Bellevue. Nothing was stirring 
in the silent little suburban street — the 
very sounds came slow and soft through the 


luxurious noonday air, into which now and’ 


blew the little capricious breath of a cool 
breeze, like some invisible fairy fan makin 


® current in the golden atmosphere. Safe 


under the shelter of green blinds and opened 
windows, the feminine population reposed in 
summer indolence, mistresses too languid to 
scold, and maids to be improved by the same. 
In the day, the other half of mankind, all 
mercantile and devoted to business, deserted 
Bellevue, and perhaps were not less drowsy 
in their several offices, where dust had to 
answer all the purpose of those trim venetian 
defences, than their wives and daughters 
were at home. 

But before the door of No. 10 stood a 
vehicle — let no one scorn its unquestioned 


respectability, —it was The Fly. The fly 
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was drawn by an old white horse, of that 
bony and angular creegnen? peculiar to 
this rank of professional eminence. This 
illustrious animal gave character and dis- 
tinction at once to the equipage. The 
smartestand newest brougham in existence, 
with such a steed attached to it, must at 
once have taken rank, in the estimation of 
all beholders, as a true and unmistakable 
Fly. The coachman was in character; he 
had alon white livery-coat, and a hat very 
shiny, and bearing traces of various indenta- 
tions. As he sat upon his box in the sun- 
shine, he nodded in harmony with the lan- 
uid branches of the lilac bushes. Though 
e was not averse to a job, he marvelled 
much how anybody who could stay at home 
went abroad under this burning sun, or 
troubled themselves with occupations. So, 
too, thought the old white horse, switching 
his old white tail in vain pursuit of the 
summer flies which troubled him; and so 
even thought Hannah, Miss Willsie’s pretty 
maid, as she looked out from the gate of 
Killiecrankie Lodge, shading her eyes with 
her hand, marvelling, half in envy, half in 
pity, how any one could think even of 
‘¢ pleasuring ’’ on such a day. 
ith far different sentiments from these 
languid and indolent observers, the Athelings 
a a ag for their unusual expedition. 
irmly compressed into Mrs. Atheling’s 
purse were five ten-pound notes, crisp and 
new, and the girls, with a slight tremor of 
terror enhancing their delight, had secretly 
vowed that mamma should not be permitted 
to bring anything in ¢he shape of money 
home. They were going to spend fifty 
pounds. That was their special mission — 
and when you consider that very rarely be- 
fore had they helped at the spending of more 
than fifty shillings, you may fancy the excite- 
ment and delight of this family interprise. 
They had calculated beforehand what every- 
thing was to cost — they had left a margin 
for possibilities — they had all their different 
items written down on a very long piece of 
per, and now the young ladies were danc- 
ing Bell and Beau through the garden, and 
waiting for Mamma. 

For the twin babies were to form part of 
this most happy party. Bell and Beau were 
to have an ecstatic drive in that most de- 
lightful of carriages which the two big chil- 
dren and the two little ones at present stood 
regarding with the sincerest admiration. If 
Agnes had any doubt at all about the fly, it 
was & momentary fear lest somebody should 
suppose it to be their own carriage — a con- 
tingency not at all probable. In every other 
view of the question, the fly was scarcely 
second even to Mrs. Edgerley’s sublime and 
stately equipage ; and it is quite impossible 





to describe the rapture with which this mag- 
nificent vehicle was contemplated by Bell 
and Beau. 

At last Mamma came down stairs in some- 
what of a flutter, and by no means satisfied 
that she was doing right in thus giving in te 
the girls. Mrs. Athe ing still, in spite of all 
their persuasions, could not help thinking 
it something very near a sin to spend wil- 
fully, and at one doing, so extraordinary a 
sum as fifty pounds—*‘ a quarter’sincome ! ”” 
she said solemnly. But Papa was very 
nearly as foolish on the subject as Agnes and 
Marian, and the good mother could not 
make head against them all. She was 
alarmed at this first outbreak of ‘‘ awful ” 
extravagance, but she could not quite refuse 
to be pleased either with the pleasant piece 
of business, with the delight of the girls, 
and the rapture of the babies, nor to feel the 
glory in her own person of ‘‘ shopping” on 
so grand a scale. 


‘* My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three.’? 


The fly was not quite so closely packed as 
the chaise of Mrs. Gilpin, yet it was very 
nearly as full as that renowned conveyance. 
They managed to get in ‘five precious 
souls,’’ and the white horse languidly set 
out upon his journey, and the coachman, 
only half awake, still nodded on his box. 
Where they went to, we will not betray their 
confidence by telling. It was an erratic 
course, and included all manner of shops 
and purchases. Before they had got 
nearly to the end of their list, they were 
quite fatigued with their labors, and found 
it rather cumbrous, after all, to choose the 
shops they wanted from the ‘ carriage” 
windows, a splendid but inconvenient neces- 
sity. Then Bell and Beau grew very tired, 
wanted to go home, and were scarcely to 
be solaced even with cakes innumerable. 
Perfect and unmixed delights are not to be 
found under the sun; and though the fly 
went back to Bellevue laden with parcels 
beyond the power of arithmetic; though 
the girls had accomplished their wicked will, 
and the purse of Mrs. Atheling had shrunk 
into the ghost of its former size, yet the ac- 
complished errand was not half so delightful 
as were those exuberant and happy inten- 
tions, which could now be talked over no 
more. They all grew somewhat silent as 
they drove home — ‘‘ vanity of vanities —’”’ 
Mrs. Atheling and her daughters were in a 
highly reflective state of mind, and rather 
given fo moralizing; while extremely 
wearied, —: and uncomfortable were 
poor little Bell and Beau. . 

But at last they reached home —at last 
the pleasant sight of Susan, and the fra- 
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grance of the tea, which, as it was now 
pretty late in the afternoon, Susan had pre- 
pared to refresh them, restored their flagging 
spirits. They began to open out their 
parcels, and fight their battles over again. 
They examined once more, outside and in- 
side, the pretty little watches which Papa 
had insisted on as the first of all their pur- 
chases. Papa thought a watch was a most 
important matter — the money spent in such 
a valuable piece of property was invested ; 
and Mrs. Atheling herself, as she took her 
cup of tea, looked at these new acquisitions 
with extreme pride, good pleasure, and a 
sense of importance. They had put their 
bonnets on the sofa —the table overflowed 
with rolls of silk and pieces of ribbon half 
unfolded ; Bell and Beau, upon the hearth- 
rag, played with the newest noisiest toys 
which could be found for them; and even 
Susan, when she came to ask if her mistress 
would take another cup, secretly confessed 


within herself that there never was such a 
littered and untidy room. 

When there suddenly came a dash and a 
roll of rapid wheels, ringing into all the 
echoes. Suddenly, with a gleam and bound, 
a splendid apparition crossed the window, 
and two magnificent bay horses drove up be- 
fore the little gate. Her very watch, new 
and well-beloved, almost fell from the fingers 
of Agnes. They looked at each other with 
blank faces — they listened in horror to the 
charge of artillery immediately discharged 
upon their door — nobody had self-possession 
to apprehend Susan on the way, and exhort 
her to remember the best room. And Susan, 
greatly fluttered, forgot the sole use of this 
sacred apartment. ey all stood dismayed, 
deeply sensible of the tea a the table, 
an the extraordinary confusion of the 
room, when suddenly into the midst of them, 
radient and splendid, floated Mrs. Edgerley 





— Mayfair come to visit Bellevue. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—-A GREAT VISITOR. 


Mayrark came in, radiant, blooming, 


splendid, with a rustle of silks, a flutter of | eling doubtful 


feathers, an air of fragrance like a fairy 
creature not to be molested by the ruder 
touches of fortune or the world. Bellevue 
stood up to receive her in the person of Mrs. 
Atheling, attired in a black silk gown which 
had seen service, and hastily setting down a 
cup of tea from her hand. The girls stood 
between the two, an intermediate world, 
anxious and yet afraid to interpret between 
them ; for Marian’s beautiful hair had fallen 
down upon her white neck, and Agnes’ col- 
lar had been pulled awry, and her pretty 
muslin dress sadly crushed and broken by 
the violent hands of Bell and Beau. The 
very floor on which Mrs. Edgerley’s pretty 
foot pressed the much-worn carpet, was 
strewed with little frocks for those unruly 
little people. The sofa was occupied by 
three bonnets, and Mamma’s new dress hung 
over the back of the easy-chair. You may 
laugh at this account of it, but Mamma, 
and Marian, and Agnes were a great deal 
more disposed to cry at the reality. To 
think that of all days in the world, this 
a? lady should have chosen to come to- 
ay. 
‘** Now, pray don’t let me disturb any-, 
thing. O, I am so delighted to find you 
quite at home! It is quite kind of you to 
let me come in,” cried Mrs. Edgerley — 
‘‘and indeed you need not introduce me. 
When one has read Hope Hazlewood, one 
knows your mamma. Q, that charming, 
delightful book! Now, confess you are 
= proud of her. I am sure you must 


“« She is a very good girl,”’ said Mrs. Ath- 

 Hattered, but not entirely 
| pleased —‘‘ and we are very deeply ey 
to Mrs. Edgerley for the kindness she has 
shown to our girls.”’ 

“OQ, I have been quite delighted,” said 
Mayfair; ‘but pray don’t speak in the 
third person. ow charmingly fragrant 
your tea is!—may I have some? How 
delightful it must ‘be to be able to keep 
rational hours. What lovely children! 
What beautiful darlings! Are they really 
yours? ”’ 

‘“My youngest babies,” said Bellevue, 
somewhat stiffly, yet a little moved by the 
question. ‘* We have just come in, and 
were fatigued. Agnes, my dear! ”” 

But Agnes was already gone, seizing the 
opportunity to amend her collar, while 
Marian put away the bonnets, and cl 
the parcels from the feet of Mrs. Edgerley. 
With this pretty figure half-bending before 
her, and the other graceful cup-bearer offer- 
ing her the homely refreshment she had 
asked for, Mrs. Edgerley, though quite 
aware of it, did not think half so much as 
Mrs. Atheling did about their ‘‘ rank in 
life.”’ The great lady was not at all nervous 
on this subject, but was most pleasantly and 
meritoriously conscious, as she took her cup 
of tea from the hand of Agnes, that by so 
doing she set them all ‘at their ease.”’ 

‘‘ And pray, do tell me now,”’ said Mrs. 
Edgerley, ‘‘ how you manage in this quarter, 
80 far from everything? It is quite delight- 
ful, half as good as a desolate island — such 





a pretty, quiet place! You must come to 
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the Willows—I have quite made up my 
mind and settled it: indeed, you must come 
—so many people are dying to know you. 
And I must have your mamma know,” said 
the pretty flutterer, turning round to Mrs. 
Atheling with that air of irresistible caprice 
and fascinating despotism which was the 
most amazing thing in the world to the 
family mother, ‘‘ that no one ever resists 
me: I am always obeyed, I assure you. OQ, 
you must come ; I consider it quite a settled 
thing. Town gets so tiresome just at this 
time—don’t you think so? [ always long 
for the Willows — for it is really the sweetest 
place, and in the country one cares so much 
more for one’s home.” 

‘¢ You are very kind,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, 
not knowing what other answer to make, 
and innocently supposing that her visitor 
had paused for a reply. 

“‘Q, I assure you, nothing of the kind— 

fectly selfish, on the contrary,” said Mrs. 

gerley, with a sweet smile. ‘I shall be 
80 charmed with the society of my young 
friends. I quite forgot to ask if you were 
musical. We have the greatest little genias 
in the world at the Willows. Such a voice! 
—it is a shame to hide such a gift in a 
drawing-room. She is—a sort of connec- 
tion — of papa’s a I say it is very 
ood of him to acknowledge her even so far, 
or people seldom like to remember their 
follies ; but of course the poor child has no 
osition, and I have even been blamed for 

aving her in my house. She @ quite a 
genius— wonderful: she ought to be a 
singer —it is quite her duty —but such a 
shy foolish young creature, and not to be 
persuaded. What charming tea! I am 
quite refreshed, I assure you. O, pray, do 
not disturb anything. I am so pleased you 
have let me come when you were quite at 
home. Now, Tuesday, remember! We 
shall have a delightful little party. I know 
you will quite enjoy it. Good-by, little 
darlings. On Tuesday, my love; you must 
on no account forget the day.”’ 

* But I am afraid they will only be a 
trouble—and thgy are not used to society,” 
said Mrs. AtheM¥p, rising hastily before her 
visitor should have quite flown away ; ‘‘ they 
have never been away from home. Excuse 
me— TI am afraid 





‘©O, I assure you, nobody éver resists 
me,”’ cried Mrs. Edgerley, interrupting this 
speech ; ‘I never hear such 4 naughty word 
as No. It is not possible—you cannot 
conceive how it would affect me; I should 
break my heart! It is quite decided —O, 
ew it is— Tuesday —I shall so look 
orward to it! And a charming little party 
we will be—not too many, and so con- 
genial! I shall quite long for the day.”’ 

Saying which, Mrs. Edgerley took her 
departure, keeping up her stream of talk 
while they all attended her to the door, and 
suffering no interruption. Mrs. Atheling 
was by no means accustomed to so dashing 
and sudden an assault. She began slowly to 
bring up her reasons for declining the in- 
vitation as the carriage rolled away, carry- 
ing with it her tacit consent. She was quite 
at a loss to believe that this visit was real, 
as she returned into the encumbered parlor 
—such haste, patronage, and absoluteness 
were entirely out of Mrs. Atheling’s way. 

‘¢T have no doubt she is very kind,”’ said 
the good mother, puzzled and much doubt- 
ing; ‘* but I am not at all sure that La 
prove of her—indeed, I think I would 
much rather you did not go.” 

‘‘ But she will expect us, mamma,’’ said 
Agnes. 

That was unquestionable. Mrs. Atheling 


pondering much upon this rapid and sudden 
visitation, and blaming herself greatly for 
her want of readiness. And then the 
‘‘poor child’? who had no position, and 
whose duty it was to be a singer, was she a 
proper person to breathe the same air as 
Agnes and Marian? Bellevue was straiter 
in its ideas than Mayfair. The mother 
reflected with great self-reproach and painful 
doubts; for the girls were so pleased with 
the prospect, and it was so hard to deny 
them the expected pleasure. Mrs. Athelin 

at last resigned herself with a sigh. ‘TI 

you must go,I expect you to take great 
care whom you associate with,’ said Mrs. 
Atheling, very pointedly ; and she sent off 
their new purchases up-stairs, and gave her 
whole attention, with a certain energy and 
impatience, to the clearing of the room. 
This had not been by any means a satisfac- 





tory day. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.——-GOING FROM HOME. ° 


‘** My dear children,” said Mrs. Atheling 
solemnly, ‘* you have never been from home 
before.” 

Suddenly arrested by the solemnity of this 
preamble, the girls paused — they were just 
going up-stairs to their own room on the 
last evening before setting out for the 





Willows. Marian’s pretty arms were full 
of a collection of pretty things, white as the 
reat apron with which Susan had girded 
er. Agnes carried her blotting-book, two 
or three other favorite volumes, and a 
candle. They stood in thelr pretty sisterly 
conjunction, almost leaning upon each other, 





sat very silent all the remainder of the day, - 
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waiting with youthful reverence for the | 


address which Mamma was about to deliver. 
It was true they were leaving home for the 
first time, and true also that the visit was 
one of unusual importance. They prepared 


to listen with great gravity and a little awe. |. 


‘* My dears, I have no reason to distrust 
our good sense,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, ‘‘ nor 
indeed to be afraid of you in any way — but 
to be in a strange house is very different 
from being at home. Strangers will not 
have the same indulgence as we have had for 
all your fancies —you must not expect it; 
and people may see that you are of a differ- 
ent rank in life, and perhaps may presume 
upon you. You must be very careful. You 
must not copy Mrs. Edgerley, or any other 
lady, but observe what they do, and rule 
yourselves by it; and take great care what 
acquaintances you form ; for even in such a 
house as that,’’ said Mamma, with emphasis 
and dignity, suddenly remembering the 
‘* connection of the family ’’ of whom Mrs. 
Edgerley had spoken, ‘‘ there may be some 
who are not fit companions for you.’» 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said Agnes. _ Marian 
looked down into the apronful of lace and 
muslin, and answered nothing. A variable 
blush and as variable a smile testified to a 
little consciousness on the part of the younger 
sister. Agnes for once was the more matter- 
of-fact of the two. 

** At your time of life,’’ continued the 
anxious mother, ‘‘ a single day may have as 
much effect as many years. Indeed, Marian, 
my love, it is nothing to smile about. You 
must be very careful; and, Agnes, you are 
the eldest—you must watch over your 
sister. Oh, take care!— you do not know 
_ much harm might be done in a single 

a Dade 

f Take care of what, mamma?”’ said 
Marian, glancing up quickly, with that 
beautiful faint flush, and a saucy gleam in 
her eye. What do you suppose she saw as 
her beautiful eyes turned from her mother 
with a momentary imaginative look into the 
vacant space? Not the big head of Charlie, 
bending over the grammars, but the magnifi- 
cent stature of Sir Langham Portland, drawn 
up in sentry fashion by her side; and at the 
recollection Marian’s pretty lip could not 
refuse to smile. 

‘“‘ Hush, my dear! — you may easily know 
what I mean,’’ said Mrs. Atheling uneasily. 
“You must try not to be awkward or timid ; 
but you must not forget how great a differ- 
ence there is between Mrs. Edgerley’s friends 
and you.” 

‘* Nonsense, Mary,’’ cried her husband 
energetically. ‘* No such thing, girls. 
Don’t be afraid to let them know who you 
are, or who you belong to. But as for in- 





feriority, if you yield to such a notion, you 
are no girls of mine. One of the Riverses! 
A pretty thing! You, at least, can tell any 
one who asks the question that your father 
is ‘an honest man.”’ 

‘* But I suppose, papa, no one is likely to 
have any doubt upon the subject,’’ said 
Agnes, with a little spirit. ‘‘ It will be time 
enough to publish that when some one 
questions it; and that, I am sure, was not 
what mamma meant.” 

‘*No, my love, of course not,’’ said 
Mamma, who was somewhat agitated. 
‘‘ What I meant is, that you are going to 
people whom we used to know —I mean, 
whom we know nothing of. They are great 
people—a great deal richer and higher in 
station than we are ; and it is possible Pa 
may be brought into contact with them 
about the Old Wood Lodge ;—and you are 
young and inexperienced, and don’t know 
the dangers you may be subjected to ; — and, 
my dear children, what I have to say to you 
is, just to remember your duty, and read 
your Bibles, and take care! ”’ 

»**Mamma! we are only going to Rich- 
mond — we are not going away from you,” 
cried Marian in dismay. 

‘* My dears,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, puttin 
her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘I am an ol 
woman —I know more than you do. You 
cannot tell where you are going; you are 
going into the world.”’ 

No one spoke for the moment. The young 
travellers @hemselves looked at their mother 
with concern and a little solemnity. Who 
could tell? All the young universe of 
romance lay at their very feet. They might 
be going to their fate. 

‘¢ And henceforward I know,’’ said the 
good mother, rising into homely and un- 
conscious dignity, ‘‘ our life will no longer 
be your boundary, nor our plans all your 
guidance. My darlings, it is not any fault 
of yours; you are both as obedient as when 
you were babies ; it is Providence, and comes 
to every one. You are going away from me, 
and both your lives may be determined before 
you come back again. You, Marian! it is 
not your fault, my lovdypbut, oh! take 
care.’” 

Under the pressure of this solemn and 
mysterious caution, the girls at length went 
up-stairs. Very gravely they entered the 
little white room, which was somewhat 
disturbed out of its usual propriety, and in 
respectful silence Marian began to arrange 
her burden. She sat down upon the white 
bed, with her great white apron full ofsnowy 
muslin and dainty morsels of lace, stooping 
her beautiful head over them, with her long 
bright hair falling down at one side like a 
golden framework to her sweet cheek. 
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Agnes stood before her holding the candle. 
Both were perfectly grave, quite silent, 
separating the sleeves and ’kerchiefs and 
collars as ifit were the most solemn work in 
the world. 

At length suddenly Marian looked up. In 
an instant smiles irrestrainable threaded all 
the soft lines of those young faces. <A 
momentary electric touch sent them both 
from perfect solemnity into saucy and 
conscious but subdued laughter. ‘* Agnes! 
what do you suppose mamma could mean ?”’ 
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asked Marian; and Agnes said ‘‘ Hush! ”’ 
and softly closed the door lest Mamma should 
hear the low and restrained overflow of those 
sudden sympathetic smiles. Once more the 
— of the magnificent Sir Langham 
gleamed somewhere in a bright corner of 
Marian’s shining eye. These incautious 
girls, like all their happy kind, could not be 
persuaded to regard with any degree of terror 
or solemnity the fate that came in such a 
shape as this. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—EVERYBODY’S FANCIES. 


Bur the young adventurers had sufficient 
time to speculate upon their ‘‘ fate,’’ and to 
make up their minds whether this journey 
of theirs was-really a fortnight’s visit to 
Richmond, or a solemn expedition into the 
world, as they drove along the pleasant 
summer roads on their way to the Willows. 
They had leisure enough, but they had not 
inclination; they were somewhat excited, 
but not at all solemnized. They thought of 
the unknown paradise to which they were 
going — of their beautiful patroness and her 
guests ; but they never paused to inquire, as 
they bowled pleasantly along under the elms 
= chestnuts, anything at all about their 
ate. 

‘‘ How grave every one looked,” said 
Marian. ‘‘ What are all the people afraid 
of? for I am sure Miss Willsie wanted us to 
f, though she was so cross; and poor 

arry Oswald, how he looked last night! ’”’ 

At this recollection Marian smiled. To 
tell the truth, she was at present only 
amused by the gradual perception dawning 
upon her of the unfortunate circumstances 
of these young gentlemen. She might never 
have found it out had she known only Harry 
Oswald ; but Sir Langham Portland threw 
light upon the subject which Marian had 
scarcely guessed at before. Do you think 
she was grateful on that account to the 
handsome Guardsman? Marian’s sweet face 
brightened all over with amused half-blushing 
smiles. It was impossible to tell. 

‘¢ But, Mariagg,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘ I want to 
be particular dbout one thing. We must 
not deceive any one. Nobody must suppose 
we are great ladies. If anything should 
happen of any importance, we must be sure 
to tell who we are.”’ 

‘* That you are the author of Hope Hazle- 
wood,’’ said Marian, somewhat provokingly. 
“Oh! Mrs. Edgerley will tell everybody 
that ; and as for me, I am only your sister 
—nobody will mind me.”’ 

So ti.ey drove on under the green leaves, 
which grew less and less dusty as they left 
London in the distance, through the broad 


white line of road, now and then passing by 
orchards rich with fruit—by suburban 
gardens and pretty villakins of better fashion 
than their own; now and then catching 
silvery gleams of the river quivering among 
its low green banks, like a new-bended bow. 
They knew as little where they were going 
as what was to befall them there, and were 
as unapprehensive in the one case as in the 
other. At home the mother went about her 
daily business, yg with a mother’s 
anxiety upon all the little embarrassments 
and distresses which might surround them 
among strangers, and seeing in her motherl 
imagination a host of pleasant perils, half 
alarming, half complimentary, a crowd of 
admirers and adorers collected round her 
girls. At Messrs Cash and Ledger's, Papa 
\brooded. over his desk, thinking somewhat 
darkly of those innocent investigators whom 
he had sent forth into an old world of former 
connections, unfortified against the ancient 
grudge, if such existed, and unacquainted 
with the ancient story. Would anythin 
come of this acquaintanceship? Woul 
anything come of the new position which 
placed them once more directly in the way 
of Lord Winterbourne? Papa shook his 
head slowly over his daybook, as ignorant as 
the rest of us what might have to be written 
= the fair blank of the very next page — 
who could tell? 

Charlie, meanwhile, at Mr. Foggo’s office, 
buckled on his harness this important morn- 
ing with a double share of resolution. As 
his brow rolled down with all its furrows in 
a frown of defiance at the ‘old fellow”’ 
whom he took down from the wired book- 
case, it was not the old fellow, but Lord 
Winterbourne, against whom Charlie bit his 
thumb. In the depths of his heart he wished 
again that this natural enemy might ‘only 
try ’’ to usurp possession of the Old Wood 
Lodge,~ A certain excitement possessed him 
regarding the visit of his sisters. Once more 
the youth, in his hostile imagination, beheld 





the pale face at the door, the bloodless and 
spasmodic smile. ‘I knew I owed him 
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something,’’ muttered once more the in- 
stinctive enmity ; and Charlie was curious 
and excited to come once more in contact 
with this mysterious personage, who had 
raised so active and sudden an interest in his 
secret thoughts. 

But the two immediate actors in this 
social drama — the family doves of inquiry, 
who might bring back angry thorns instead 
of olive branches — the innocent sweet pio- 
neers of the incipient strife, went on un- 
troubled in their youthful pleasure, looking 
at the river and the sunshine, dreaming the 
fairy dreams of youth. What new life they 
verged and bordered — what great consequen- 
ces might grow and blossom from the seed 
time of to-day — how their soft white hands, 
heedless and unconscious, might touch the 
trembling strings of fate—no one of all 
these anxious questions ever entered the 
charmed enclosure of this homely carriage, 
where they leant back into their several cor- 


ners, and sting to themselves, in unthinking 
sympathy with the roll and hum of the leis- 
urely wheels, conveying them on and on to 
their new friends and their future life. They 
were content to leave all questions of the 
kind to a more suitable season—and so, 
singing, smiling, whispering (though no one 
was near to interrupt them), went on, on 
their charmed way, with their youth and 
their light hearts, to Armida and her en- 
chanted garden—to the world, with its 
syrens and its lions — forecasting no difficul- 
ties, seeing no evil. They had no day-book 
to brood over like Pa To-morrow’s mag- 
nificent blank of possibility was always before 
them, dazzling and glorious—they went 
forward into it with the freshest smile and 
the sweetest confidence. Of all the evils and 

rils of this wicked world, which they had 

eard so much of, they knew none which 
they in their happy safety, were called upon 
to fear. 





Pxuactna or LARGE STones BY THE ANCIENTS. 
It is usually a matter of wonder to modern ob- 
servers that the ancients, destitute as they were 
of complicated machinery, should have been able 
to transport, raise, and place large stones, 
whether standing alone or as part of such build- 
ings as the pyramids. The late discoveries at 
Nineveh fully expound to us the means of trans- 
nee | large blocks: it was by placing rollers 

meath. As to the means of raising, all we 
learn from Herodotus is, that it was effected by 
short pieces of wood. Howso? The following 
suggestion in reply was made a few years ago 
by a gentleman named Perigal, before the Brit- 
ish Assoeiation : Suppose a block has to be raised 
up along the pyramid, in order to be placed 
in one of the courses of the masonry. It is 
brought by rollers to the base of the building. 
There all the rollers are removed except one 


henge in asingle night, if the requisite stones 
were prepared and placed in readiness near the 
spot. — British Association Report, 1844. 





CALCULATION AND Memory. — William Law- 
son, teacher of mathematics in Edinburgh, who 
died in 1757, when employed about twenty years 
before his death as preceptor to the sons of 
gentleman, was induced by his employer to un- 
dertake an extraordinary piece of mental calcu- 
lation. Upon a wager laid by his patron, that 
the numbers from 1 to 40 inclusive could, by 
memory alone, be multiplied continually — that 
is, 1 multiplied by 2; the product thence aris- 
ing, 2, by 3; the next, product, 6, by 4; the 
next, 24, by 5; and so on, 40 being the last 
multiplier — Mr Lawson was, with reluctance, 
| prevailed upon to attempt the task. He began 
| it next morning at seven o’clock, taught his pu- 





near the centre. One end of the stone being pils their Latin Lessons in the forenoon as usual, 
now depressed tothe ground, a pile of slips of | had finished the operation by six in the evening, 


wood is placed under it, close to the centre, this 
pile being rather higher than the roller, and 
terminating in one narrow piece at the top. 
The stone is now tilted so as to bring the other 
end tothe ground. It is now possible to put a 
similar pile of pieces of wood underneath, close 
beside the first. On that pile, the block is til- 
ted back to its former position, and so on till it 
is raised a little above the level of the next 
course of masonry. By rollers it is moved on 
to that platform, with a low pile of blocks once 
more near the centre underneath. Then the 
process of tilting and raising is again gone 
through ; and so on till it has been raised up to 
the level where it is to take its place in the ma- 
sonry. By this simple process, too, says Mr. 
Perigal, a few men might have raised Stone- 


| and then told the last product to the gentleman 
| who had laid the wager; which they took down 
in writing, making a line of forty-eight figures, 
and found to be just. The shortness of the time 
rendered the work the more difficult, as each 
multiplication was in its turn‘so far to be forgot- 
| ten as not to interfere with those that succeeded. 
| When the operation was over, he could perceive 
| his veins to start, like a man in a nervous fever; 
the three following nights he dreamed constantly 
of numbers ; and he was often heard to say that 
no inducement would ever again engage him ina 
like attempt. A fair copy of the whole oppera- 
tion, attested by the subscriptions of three gen- 
tlemen, partiesin the wager, was put into o 
frame, with glass, and hung up in the patron’s 





| dining-room. — Chambers’ Journal. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR AUGUST. 


Tue quiet that usually follows the close 
of the season is in the present instance in- 
creased by the extreme heat which ushered 
in August, and all our philosophers and 
politicians, or at least as many as are able, 
are taking holiday; so there is not much 
to talk about. The British Association 
meeting at Cheltenham is now a thing of the 
past. Our Archeological Societies who 
time their annual gatherings in the summer, 
have met and disturbed some of the dust 
of antiquity, and made pleasant excursions 
with picnic appliances to hoary ruins and 
ancient barrows. The Archeological Insti- 
tute held their’ meeting at Edinburgh, and 
visited the many remarkable antiquities of 
the city and its neighborhood, and read in- 
teresting papers. The Middlesex Society, 
among other objects, took a survey of West- 
minster Abbey; and a hope is expressed 
that their visit will bring about the much 
needed restoration of that glorious old edi- 
fice. What with dirt, dust, and mutilation, 
many of its noblest monuments are now to 
be seen only at a disadvantage ; and surely 
respect for the artistic efforts of our fore- 
fathers, if no other motive, should make us 
anxious to bring out once more the beauty 
and fair proportions of their works. To do 
this, would be one of the best ways of en- 
couraging the now-much-talked-of love for 
art. 

From Melbourne we learn that Dr. Scores- 
by has accomplished his voyage, which, as 
our readers will remember, was undertaken 
with a view to carry out a careful series of 
experiments on the compass in an iron ship. 
He sailed in the Royal Charter, an iron 
vessel, and now finds the views he announced 
last year at Liverpool confirmed in all essen- 
tial particulars. He says that the only way 
to keep the compass from being influenced 
by the magnetism of the vessel, is to elevate 
it above the reach of that influence, and 
that the compass was so elevated on board 
the Royal Charter without inconvenience. 
Should the return-voyage prove equally 
satisfactory, the principal cause of risk in 
the navigation of iron ships will be removed. 

Commodore Trottor of the Castor, writing 
from the Cape of Good Hope, reports the 
truth of the news concerning Mr. Living- 
stone. A letter had been received from the 
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enterprising missionary traveller : he was at 
Tette, the remotest inland trading-post of 
the Portuguese in Eastern Africa, in good 
health, having once more crossed the African 
continent, from Angola. The cattle of his 
party had all died from the attacks of that 
terrible fly Tetse, and great fatigues had 
been undergone ; but, to their praise be it 
recorded, the Portuguese had shown much 
kindness to the adventurers. Mr. Living- 
stone has thus the merit of showing that 
Africa may be traversed from the Atlantic 
to the Mozambique Channel ; and we think 
it likely that the narrative of his travels, 
when published, will prove singularly inter. 
esting. He deserves the best attentions of* 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

The notion that Sir John Franklin’s 
ships, the Erebus and Terror, may yet be 
found within a small and given area, still 
holds; and a memorial has been presented 
to government, signed by the foremost of 
our arctic officers, praying that an expedi- 
tion may be sent to search the area in ques- 
tion.— The Russian gevernment are about 
to send out an exploring expedition — their 
thirty-ninth — to circumnavigate the globe, 
and, who knows, perhaps to take possession 
of some of the islands in the Pacific. 

Sir Roderick Murchison recommends that 
an act should be passed to prevent the 
quarrying of cliffs and headlands, where, as 
in many instances is the case, waste of the 
adjacent lands would be the consequence. 
The destruction on some parts of our coasts 
is so great as to make thisa matter of con- 
siderable importance. The Society of Arts 
have published Herr Bruckmann’s paper on 
‘* Negative Artesian Wells ’’ — that is, wells 
which take instead of giving out water. 
Such wells serve as permanent drains ; they 
are sunk in loose strata, or where communi- 
cations exist with fathomless fissures or with 
deep-lying streams. Mr. Bruckmann, whois 
a native of Wiirtemberg, states that they may 
be established ‘in all the so-called normal 
or sediment formations ; diluvium ; tertiary 
deposits ; chalk, Jurassic rocks,”’ and others. 
And he brings forward examples of the bene- 
fits that have followed the sinking of nega- 
tive wells in towns or in swampy country 
districts. The drainage becomes at once 
perfect and constant; fluid matters of all 
kinds find their way to the mouth, and flow 
away, while solid matters may be stopped, 
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and used in fertilization. Weshould like to 
see this project brought to the test of fair 
experiment. What an enormous expense 
would be saved in the drainage of London, 
if the sinking of a few negative wells would 
really suffice for the discharge of all its fluid 
waste ! 

One of our show-places, the Panopticon, 
which was to do wonders in the way of pop- 
ular education in science and art, is adver- 
tised to be sold by auction. While the 
Polytechnic lasts, there is but little chance 
for a second establishmest, seeing that here 
in the metropolis popular science and art 
can live only by being very amusing or very 
funny.— The British Slag Company now 
talk of setting to work in earnest in their 
scheme for utilizing furnace-refuse.— And 
a Boot and Shoe Company are talked about, 
who promise, with the machinery already 
at work, to produce 200 pair of boots and 
shoes per day ; and as more than £10,000,- 
000 are spent on these useful articles every 
year in the United Kingdom, they think 
their scheme a hopeful one. The elder 
Brunel once constructed a machine for mak- 
ing boots and shoes for the army and navy, 
rapidly and without seams; but after some 
months’ trial, it was abandoned. 

The prize of 30,000 francs instituted by 
the Emperor of the French for the most 
notable discovery in science, is awarded to 
M. Fizeau for his experiments and demon- 
stations on the rapidity of the movement of 
light— The spongy metals discovered by 
M. Chenot are found applicable to purposes 
for which castings have hitherto been used. 
The metal is subjected to hydraulic pressure, 
and any variety of form and surface may be 
produced, solid and durable, with great 
economy of time and expense. Aluminum 
is now manufactured on a large scale 
near Rouen; and the extraction of alcohol 
from beet-root, using the refuse pulp for 
cattle-feeding, has grown to such impor- 
tance, that last year 9,000,000 kilogrammes 
of beet were converted at two establishments 
in the Pas de Calais. 

Among the prizes offered by the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, one is for the best paper 
on the perfecting of the mathematical theory 
of the tides; another is for marine steam-en- 
gines, which are to be very small, very pow- 
erful, and to consume but little coal. There 
ar also questions in mathematical and phys- 





ical science, and in botany, on which papers 
are invited. —M. Becquerel has met with 
important facts in his electrical researches : 
he finds that electricity is largely produced 
by the mere contact of earth with water — 
the fall of rain, along the shores of rivers and 
lakes, and still more so by the sea, the water 
being positive, the land negative. Investiga- 
tion of the phenomena led to remarkable re- 
sults, especially when carried on near a 
river. Alkaline streams take up positive 
electricity ; acid streams, negative electricity; 
and along the margin where land and water 
meet, electric currents are developed at times 
sufficiently strong to affect a telegraphic 
needle some miles distant. An indication is 
here perceived of the cause of the different 
nature of clouds —the difference of the ex- 
halations. As the water evaporates, it car- 
ries of the electricity; hence a powerful 
source of atmospheric eléctricity, and a rea- 
son why storms are most frequent in summer. 
The Monthyon prize has been awarded to 
Becquerel for his investigations of this inter- 
esting subject. 

M. Carrére has shown to the Academy 
that Newton’s rings may be reproduced by 
letting fall on water a drop of a solution of 
bitumen of Judea, with benzine and naphtha. 
It is a curious optical experiment, and the 
more 80, a8 the film may be taken off the sur- 
face of the water ona sheet of paper, and 
kept, when dry, for permanent observation. 
— Another correspondent states that the 
poisonous properties of paint do not arise 
from the lead or other mineral which consti- 
tutes its body, but solely from the turpen- 
tine ; and that if turpentine were not used,‘ 
we should never hear of paint-poison : an 
opinion which disagrees with the commonly 
received notion. — A chemist shows, by an- 
alysis, that the common chestnut, which 
grows abundantly in France, furnishes dex- 
trine, glucose, oxalic acid, glue, alcohol, a 
farina of which bread may be made, and a 
refuse which is an excellent food for horses. 
— Another mixes four kilogrammes of wheat- 
flour with four of acorns, mashed, after hav- 
ing been boiled in a solution of carbonate of 
soda in vinegar, and so produces an economi- 
cal and palatable kind of bread, which might 
be a resource for the poor in hard seasons.— 
Bernard is pursuing his researches in the 
subject which has been so much debated in 
the Academy — namely, the formation of 
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sugar in the animal economy, and with con- 
firmation of his views as to the function of 
the liver. — M. Reynoso contends that the 
formation of sugar in the blood, and the con- 
sequent distressing malady, diabetes, are en- 
tirely due to imperfect respiration. Let the 
respiration be normal and fully vigorous, and 
there will be no sugar. — Dr. Waller, who 
some time ago declared the movement of the 
blood to be due to the action of the pulmon- 
ary cells, and not to that of the heart, reiter- 
ates his notion, finding it strengthened by 
further inquiry. —*M. Sedillot has a paper 
on what he calls cheiloplasty, or the art of 
mending a damaged or cancerous lip by a 
piece taken from a sound lip; and he illus- 
trates it by a daguerreotype portrait of a man 
on whom he has operated. 

The French government have established a 
system of meteorological observations for the 
whole of France ; and observations are now 
sent every day to the central observatory at 
Paris. ‘This is following the example set on 
this side of the Channel, by the valuable sys- 
tem of observations so ably planned and di- 
rected by Mr. Glaisher of Greenwich. When 
the French system shall have been connected 
with the systems of other countries, it will 
not be difficult to flash intelligence of coming 
storms by telegraph. At the request of Mar- 
shal Vaillant, M. Le Verrier has discussed 
the phenomena of that terrible hurricane in 
the Black Sea, November 14, 1854, when so 
many lives were lost and vessels wrecked. 
By communication with all the meteorologi- 
cal stations, he finds that a great atmospheric 
wave passed over Europe from west to east. 
It was observed at Paris on the 10th of the 
month — that is, the crest of the wave ; its 
depression at Viennaon the 12th, and on the 
14th it reached Balaklava. Thus, had there 
been a complete system of meteorological sta- 
tions, there was ample time for flashing in- 
telligence of the approach of this mighty 
wave, which covered one-eighth of the earth’s 
surface in its sweep. We have yet to hear 
from America whether it was observed be- 
yond the Atlantic. 

Five meteorological observatories are also 
to be started in Algiers, three on the coast, 
two in the interior, whereby some knowl- 
edge will be arrived at of the atmospheric and 
other climatic phenomena of that part of 
Africa, and data will be obtained for com- 
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the Mediterranean. The French government 
seems bent on developing the resources of 

Algeria in all possible ways: an annual 

prize of 20,000 francs is to be given for five 
years to the grower of the greatest quantity 

of cotton. We hear that the cultivation and 
the quality of the cotton improve every year. 

—The Société d’ Acclimation offer prizes for 
the introduction into France of new species 
or useful varieties of animals or vegetables, 
improvements of the breeds of animals, and 
the bettering of agriculture generally. They 
report that a new kind of silk-worm has 
been introduced into Switzerland, and that 
in Cévennes a hectare of mulberry trees 
yields a revenue of from 25,000 to 30,000 
francs a year. The sorgho, which we have 
more than once mentioned, is flourishing in 
the south of France and in Algiers, and fully 
answers expectation by its produce of sugar, 
alcohol, and forage. They have also a new 
yam from New Zealand. We notice with 
satisfaction that the Society head with 500 
francs the subscription-list for the widow. 
and children of Joseph Rémy, the poor 
fisherman who introduced the pisciculture 
which has since been so successfully carried 
out in France. 

There is something worth mention con- 
cerning two veterans of science. Old Bon- 
pland, now in his eighty-third year, writes 
from Uruguay that he is about to cross the 
ocean to offer his collections of botany and 
natural history to the government at Paris, 
after which he will return to South America, 
and end his days on his plantations. And 
Biot, not less aged, has been elected into the 
Académie Francaise, so that he is now a 
member of three of the five academies which 
compose the Institute. This last is in recog- 
nition of his literary merits. Any one wish- 
ing to know what these are has only to 
consult the Journal des Savans, which con- 
tains numerous articles from his pen. One 
of the most recent is on the Commercium 
Epistolicum, the book which has originated 
so much controversy as to whether Newton 
stole fluxions from Leibnitz, or Leibnitz from 
Newton. Biot holds that the two great 
philosophers made their discovery independ- 
ently of each other. ; 

Hitherto the observations made at the 
Paris observatory have always been published 
in the rough, leaving to others the task of 





parison with those on the opposite side of 





reducing and turning them toaccount. But 
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henceforth they will be published as at 
Greenwich — that is, reduced and tabulated 
fit for use. This is really advancing science, 
not in a showy way, it is true; yet of far 
greater utility than the architectural em- 
bellishments by which some observatories 
are distinguished. — Pouillet says it is 
highly desirable to measure and record day 
by day the amount of sunshine; and in a 
paper on solar intensity he describes an 
apparatus—-a dark box with a roller inside 
covered with photogenic paper, and moved 
by clock-machinery. The light would leave 
its impression on the paper during the whole 
time of the sun’s being visible, and thus 
there would remain a permanent record of 
the quantity and quality of sunshine. Con- 
sidering how much we depend on the sun, 
and how often it is necessary to compare the 
sunshine of one season with that of another, 
M. Pouillet has done well to draw attention 
to the subject. 


of the same city, have contrived a pile which 
is something new in electricity. No water 
or acids are used in its construction; but 
instead thereof, anhydrous salts are employed. 
which being brought into igneous fusion, 
electricity is developed, and may be applied 
to purposes of illumination, and at the same 
time, aluminum is produced. 

The United States government have sent 
to the government of France some of the 
results of their oceanic survey: a series of 
specimens of the sea-bottom, and a table of 
the microscopic shells of different latitudes, 
These are the first part of a collection of 
which much more will follow. — Lieutenant 
Maury of the United States Navy, to whose 
valuable labors we have made frequent 
reference, has prepared tables showing the 
rain, calms, storms, fogs, &c., in their re- 
spective proportions in corresponding lati- 
tudes of the North and South Atlantic. 
These tables are based on a mass of 265,000 





M. Ador of Lyon, who has been allowed 
to try his experiments before the government 
‘authoritios at Vincennes, believes he has 
found out how to discharge missiles electri- 
cally. He decomposes water by a process, 
as yet secret, allows the gas to accumulate, 
and then uses it with all the force of an 
electric discharge. — Lacassagne and Thiers 


observations. They show what will be a 
surprise to many, that calms are less frequent 
in the south than in the north, that the 
atmosphere is more variable, rain more 
abundant, fogs more numerous. And there 
is more thunder, especially between the 
equator and the fifty-fifth parallel. 





Deeps vs. Worps..—The spoken word, the 
written poem, is said to be an epitome of the 
man; how much more the done work. Whatso- 
ever of morality and of intelligence; what of 
patience, perseverance, faithfulness, of method, 
insight, ingenuity, energy; in a word, whatso- 
ever of strength the man had in him will lie 
written in the work he does. 

Great honor to him whose epic is a melodious 
hexameter Iliad. But still greater honor, if his 
epic be a mighty empire slowly built together, a 
mighty series of heroic deeds, — a mighty con- 
quest over chaos. There is no mistaking this 
latter epic. Deeds are greater than words. 
Deeds have such a life, mute but undeniable, 
and grow as living trees and fruit trees do; they 
people the vacuity of time, and make it green 
and worthy. [Carlyle. 





Aspotsrorp. — As what constitutes the great 
man is more commonly some extraordinary com- 
bination and balance of qualities, than the high- 


est development of any one, so you cannot but 
here be struck anew by the singular combination 
in Scott’s mind of love for the picturesque and 
romantic, with the plainest common sense, —& 
delight in heroic excess with the prudential habit 
of order. Here the most pleasing order per- 
vades, emblems of what men commonly esteem 
disorder and excess. [Mad. Ossoli. 





True Dienity. — The day-laborer, who earns, 
with horny hand and the sweat of his face, coarse 
food for a wife and children whom he loves, is 
raised, by this generous motive, to true dignity, 
and, though wanting the refinements of life, is a 
nobler being than those who think themselves 
absolved by wealthfrom serving others. [Chan- 
ning. 





Tue humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion; and, 
when death has taken off the mask, they will 
know one another, though the divers livery they 
wear make them strangers here. [Pike. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
Académie des Sciences. loge Historique de 

Marie-Henri Ducrotay de Blainville. Par 

M. Frovrens, Secrétaire Perpétuel; lu 

dans la Séance Publique annuelle du 30 

Janvier, 1854. Paris: Typographie de 

Firmin Didot Fréres, imprimeurs de 1’In- 

stitut, Rue Jacob, 56. 1854. (** Histori- 

cal Eulogium of Marie-Henri Ducrotay de 

Blainville.’’” By M. Fiovrgns.) 

Wuen M.:Cuvier published his classifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom, and his theory 
of the successive creations of the globe, one 
of his pupils attacked his classification, and 
refuted his theory. 

The name of this pupil was Henri Ducro- 
tay de Blainville. The spirit of their an- 
tagonism is continued in two anecdotes. ‘I 
will sit at the Institute and in the Mu- 
seum,’’ said Blainville one day to Cuvier ; 
“ beside you, in front of you, and in spite of 
you.’ OF Blainville, Cuvier said, ‘ Ask 
the opinion of M. de Blainville on anything 
whatever, or simply say to him bon jour, 
and he will answer, No.’’ Blainville ac- 
complished more than he boasted. He not 
merely sat in the Institute and Museum be- 
side Cuvier ; he replaced him in his chair, 
and has supplanted him in the opinion of 
French naturalists. While in Great Britain 
and the United States the doctrines of 
Cuvier have obtained vogue, and men con- 

tented to be his disciples have won repute, 
the refutations and corrections of Blainville 
have triumphed in Paris over the hypotheses 
and methods of Cuvier in the halls in which 
he lectured and among the specimens he col- 
lected. M. Flourens, by placing himself at 
the head of the antagonists of the theory of 
successive creations, gives both the sign and 
the signal of the downfall and discredit of 
the Cuvierian doctrines among the members 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
the students of natural history in France. 

The life of M. de Blainville was a refuta- 
tion of M. Cuvier. Every animal is said to 
contain in itself the seeds of the disease of 
Which it is to die ; and the doctrines, or the 
ism of Cuvier, bred the doctrines, or the ism 
of Blainville, which was mortal to it. In 
the language of zoology, Blainville was an 
animal Cuvierivore. A glimpse of such a 


personage, such a controversy, and such a 
life may interest the general reader, and in- 
duce students to grapple with one of the 
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most marvellous and sublime questions in 
the natural sciences. 

A Scotch gentleman of the fourteenth 
century, landing in France in search of for- 
tune, without other property than his sword, 
took his sirname from the village at which 
he landed, near the mouth of the Sommes — 
Ducrotay of Du Crottay. His descendants, 
the Ducrotays, obtained the chateau of 
Arques, and titles and privileges of nobility 
from successive French kings, and especially 
Henry IV. Marie Henri Ducrotay de Blain- 
ville was born at Arques in February, 1777. 
Losing his father when young, his fond 
mother was incapable of restraining his self- 
willed and headstrong disposition. After 
receiving some instructions from a neighbor- 
ing cur¢, he entered a military school which 
was kept by Benedictine monks of St. Maur, 
and which had numbered La Place among 
its pupils. The Revolution dispersed it. 
When nineteen years of age, Henri de Blain- 
ville passed some months in a school of de- 
sign at Rouen. The director of the school 
wrote to his mother to say, ‘‘ The character 
of the young man is rough—his heart, 
although ulcerated, is not without resources 
—his greatest passion is the wish to learn 
—all the rest is absorbed by ill-combined 
ideas.”” He went to Paris to finish his 
studies; his mother died ; and thus left en- 
tirely to himself, he gave the rein to his 
passions and gaily and quickly dissipated all 
his patrimony. 

Thrown upon his own resources, M. Henri 
de Blainville was by turns poet, literary 
man, musician, painter, and designer. M. 
Flourens says : 

‘‘ Two elevated principles survived in the 
heart of this young man —an exalted re- 
spect for his berth, and the love of knowl- 
edge. The first of these had certainly its 

rils. It gave rise to singular pretensions. 

. de Blainville had preserved all the delu- 
sions of the gentry of the previous century 
to such a degree, that, even when he had be- 
come a serious man, he never could entirely 
strip himself of the belief that he was en- 
dowed by royal decrees with peculiar privi- 
leges. Fault-finding, and to be always in 
the right, seemed to him the most precious 
of them all — privileges which he used at all 
times, and ,in all places; and this rendered 
intercourse with him far from easy for those 
who would not admit his old-fashioned feu- 
dality. 
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*¢ The ardor to instruct himself, united to 
his pious respect for his family, saved this 
stormy life by giving a noble object to an ex- 
treme energy. hen dispersing the last 
gleams of the dreams of a foolish youth, our 

roud gentleman fell back upon himself, and 
ound himself twenty-eight years of age, 
ruined, without career, without family ; if 
bitterness had place in his heart he kept it 
down, and, making a solemn appeal to a 
proud soul, moved | a@ vigorous spirit, dis- 
layed to raise himself a courage worthy of 
is ancestors.”’ 

The elevation of a dissipated and penniless 
artist of twenty-eight to the highest scien- 
tific success, whether measured by the places 
or by the triumphs which he obtained, is 
certainly a spectacle worthy of philosophic 
study. Family pride and the love of knowl- 
edge seem to have been aided in their benefi- 
cent influences by the pleasures of dogmatic 
dictation. Blainville seems always to have 
been one of those described by Butler in 
Hudibras : 

*¢ He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skilled in analytic ! 

He would distinguish and divide 

A hair, ’twixt south and south-west side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He ’d undertake to prove by force 

Of argument, a man’s no horse. 

He ’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl ; 

A calf, an alderman ; a goose, a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees, 
He ’d run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination. 

All this by syllogism true 

In mood and figures he would do.’’ 

The occasion of the change in the char- 
acter of Blainville was a casual attendance 
at the lectures on natural philosophy of M. 
Lefevre Gineau at the College of France. 
Presenting himself as a modest beginner to 
the professor, he ingratiated himself suf- 
ficiently to obtain an invitation to his house, 
where he met his colleagues. M. Dumeril, 
who has passed sixty years in services to 
science, and acts of kindness to its students, 
who was then aide-naturalist to Lacépedé, 
and is now the father of all living zoologists, 
wisely advised him to devote himself to the 
study of anatomy, and enter the medical 
profession.. With a misspent youth to re- 
trieve, and with an object for life distinctly 
before him, Blainville made such prodigious 
efforts, and a progress so rapid, that, after 
two years past in the amphitheatres and in 
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the hospitals, he submitted, in imitation of 
Bichat, a thesis on experimental physiology, 
as a proof of bis fitness, and obtained his 
degree as doctor in medicine. His nobleand 
jovial comrades were stupified with surprise. 
The news of his transformation reached the 
family estate of Blainville, where his elder 
brother resided. ‘‘ Do you know what has 
happened to your brother?”’ said a visitor, 
one day. ‘*No good, I suppose,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Nay, he is on his way to great re- 
nown.’’ ** Impossible! ’’ cried the Norman 
squire ; ‘* he never would do anything.” 

M. Henri de Blainville studied ten years in 
the Museum of Natural History. After 
studying all the branches of natural science, 
he devoted himself to the classification of the 
mollusks and zoophytes. ‘* He found all the 
principal divisions in these groups already 
established, — the type circumscribed, the 
classes formed, and divided into orders; but 
the task of determining the species remained, 
a task demanding all the singular sagacity 
which he possessed. He conceived the spe- 
cies as Linnzeus had already conceived them. 
And this resemblance is not the only one 
which I find between him and that naturalist 
of a rare stamp. They are perhaps the only 
two naturalists whose fire did not extinguish 
itself in details. Linnzeus vivifies his details 
by the expressions which he invents. M. de 
Blainville animates them in another manner. 
He makes them the impassioned springs of 
his preconceived ideas.’’ 

The classification of M. de Blainville is 
exactly fitted to eat up and devour the clas- 
sification of M. Cuvier. It is really superior; 
but its chief merit is to be a Cuvierivore 
method. Neither the one nor the other, 
however, is likely to prevail extensively, or 
to remain long as an incumbrance upon 
science. 

From zoology, M. de Blainville passed 
rapidly to comparative anatomy. In these 
galleries, then new, everything recalled to 
him the profound admiration he had expe- 
rienced, when confounded in the crowd he 
had listened to the eloquent voice of the in- 
spired renovator of the antique learning of 
Aristotle. But thisadmiration itself aroused 
in him all his critical instincts, and the dar- 
ing resolution was already formed within 
him to attempt one day a struggle. 

‘‘ While he dreamed of his schemes of op- 





position and independence, the penetrating 
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glance of the man ‘of genius had already 
more than once rested upon him. Cuvier 
desired such proselytes for science ; he sought 
them, welcomed them, opened his house and 
library to them, gave them a real share of 
his affection, and all this with loyal bonhomie 
while they remained the satellites of his 
fame ; but as soon as grown strong, if they 
dared to contest the lion’s share, the alliance 
was broken.” 


M. Cuvier asked M. de Blainville to aid 
him in a great work on Comparative Anato- 
my, on which he had long been engaged, 
saying: ‘* You will have a share of my 
glory; we shall help each other.’’ Blain- 
ville became one of the young men employed 
by Cuvier to aid him laboriously in his works. 
The working wheels are generally hidden by 
the dial. Great reputations and great for- 
tunes are often made by a skilful use of the 
labor of others. Constrained to maintain a 
permanent war with his assistant, to listen 
to the wheel which creaked, M. Cuvier de- 
rived the advantage from it of learning the 
attackable sides of his ideas. Judicious and 
adroit, M. Cuvier neglected nothing to secure 
the future of his singular collaborateur. He 
resigned in his favor a lectureship at the 
“ Athenée,”? and employed him as his sup- 
pliant at the College of France and the Mu- 
seum. When the Faculty of Sciences required 
& professor of Anatomy and Zoology, M. 
Cuvier choose M. Blainville as his candidate, 
and secured his election. Thus Cuvier, con- 
fident in his supremacy, made his antagonist 
independent ! 


M. Flourens says : 


“Tt was, above all, by his lectures that 
M. de Blainville gave brilliancy to his scien- 
tific career. He possessed in a high degree 
the copious ease and animated turns of 
words, and the commanding tone which sub- 
dues and enchains the mind. He succeeded 
in inflaming the young heads, which do not 
give elsewhere, except from malice, marks of 
warm applause to a disciple who stands up 
to contradict a great master. This master, 
however, was Cuvier, of whom the students 
Were 80 proud, but in whom they tried ,to 
blame, indirectly, the savant, forgetful of a 
glorious and independent simplicity.”’ 

After a residence of some months in Eng- 
land, M. de Blainville returned with a rich 
store of scientific materials. M. Cuvier 
asked the communication of them. The 
traveller replied, drily, «‘In order to place 
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them more pleasantly at your disposal, I 
shall publish them.” 

Soon after, the rivals separated. M. 
Flourens blames Blainville for the separa- 
tion, somewhat unfairly, since he proves 
himself that Cuvier was in the stage of de- 
generacy which often follows the acquisition 
of celebrity, when renown is sought for 
itself, or for the social and political impor- 
tance it gives, by the appearance rather than 
the reality of merit, and by the appropriating 
the ideas and labors of younger men. It is 
high time to cease to be a satellite when 
there is danger of being absorbed. More- 
over, opposition to Cuvier was, in the view 
of Blainville, service to science. The term 
master is very objectionably used in France 
by scientific men. It is @ monarchical in- 
trusion into the Republic of Intelligence. 
Professor Flourens himself is the most per- 
fect model we have ever known of the true 
idea of the professor, viewed not as the mas- 
ter, but as the fellow-student whose turn it 
is to teach. Yet, throughout his discourse 
on Blainville, there runs a tone as if he had 
been a rebellious subject of Cuvier, who 
had taken up arms contrary to his alegi- 
ance, and fought against his king. The 
only sovereign in science is Truth. 

In 1822, M. de Blainville published a gen- 
eral treatise upon Comparative Anatomy. In 
1830, he was made professor of the Museum 
in the department of Zoology which relates 
to the mollusks and zoophytes. 

Cuvier, contradicting Aristotle, Leibnitz, 
Linnzus, Buffon, and Bonnet, divides what 
is erroneously called, after the alchymists, 
‘*the animal kingdom ”’ into groups, with- 
out connection or continuation. Blainville 
re-established the ancient doctrine of a 
series of extstences; he re-established the 
scale. 

In 1832, M. Cuvier died; and M. de 
Blainville was appointed his successor. M. 
Flourens paints a graphic picture of Blain- 
ville as the custodian of the specimens which 
Cuvier had collected, and on which he had 
founded his hypotheses : 


‘¢Tt was thenceforth, quite close to those 
collections due to half a century of illus- 
trious labors, that M. de Blainville went and 
pitched fiis tent ; a veritable tent, a residence 
worthy of our learned men of the middle 
ages, where he reproduced their Jong medi- 
tations and their constant enthusiasm. 
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‘¢ Passing his life in a sombre cabinet, con- 
cealing himself in a large and deep arm- 
chair, surrounded by a triple rampart 
formed by a confused mixture of books, 
original designs, anatomical preparations, 
and microscopes in danger of falling. If by 
chance a studious disciple was admitted, he 
had more than one obstacle to surmount to 

t in, for the invasion was general; and if 
e laboriously found a chair, he would 

scarcely be able to find a place for it. 
Finally, after the vicissitudes of the instal- 
lation, if in the heat of work a book was 
wanted, it was ordinarily necessary to take 
it out of the base of the mountain, the up- 
setting of which was, in the middle of the 
chaos, a real cataclysm, which because it was 
frequent was not less violent. 

‘*If an adventurous visitor, after many 
reliminaries, succeeded in seeing the invio- 
able asylum open, he was still only upon the 

threshold, and, without any movement, hav- 
ing shown that his presence was perceived, a 
grave and sonorous voice addressed to him 
the invariable interrogation : ‘ What is ‘there 
here at your service, sir?’ Sometimes at 
first sight the stranger, not conceiving that 
there could be an itinerary to the labyrinth 
which presented itself to his eyes, and not 
having sufficiently foreseen all the pain which 
there is imposed upon a one thinker by 
a derangement of his ideas, became discon- 
certed. He was then obliged to seek safety 
in a rompt retreat, and thus make an ex- 
cuse for his imprudence. If, on the con- 
trary, the first words which escaped the in- 
terrupter indicated a personage worthy of a 
learned talk, M. de Blainville raised up his 
head, stripped himself of the thoughts which 
had absorbed him, and employed all the 
powers which his easy elocution, at the ser- 
vice of great knowledge, gave him to seduce 
his auditor, who, charmed by such courtesy, 
exposed himself by prolonging his visit to 
the risk of making the laborious savant 
repeat once more the phrase— ‘ Another hour 
lost.’ « 

‘** Was it an old pupil who came to en- 
lighten himself near the master? He might 
get over confidently every sort of entrench- 
ment ; the most benevolent reception possi- 
ble wag reserved for him, for, if like a 
veritable gentleman, M. de Blainville exacted 
from his disciples complete faith and homage, 
he at least felt a sincere and almost paternal 
affection for them.’’ 


The science of paleontology, as created 
by Cuvier, was destroyed by Cuvierivore 
Blainville, and by a re-examination of the 
specimens collected in support of it. Every- 
body now-a-days knows the outlines of the 
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history of the science of ancient animals. 
Fossils were thought to be sports of nature. 
In every age learned men have condescended 
to conceal their ignorance under words ; and 
shells and bones were said to be the play- 
things of nature, producing drolleries for 
fun. The Grand Duke of Gotha, in 1696, 
assembled a council of learned men to tell 
him what the fossil bones of an elephant 
were, and they unanimously declared them 
to be sports of nature. The bones of a 
mastodon, found in Dauphiny, were exhibited 
in Paris by a surgeon as the remains of a 
giant. Bernard de Pelissy was the first man 
who proved by actual comparison that the 
fossil shells were sea-shells, and consequently 
the land of the continent had formerly been 
under the sea. Gmelin and Pallas, in the 
eighteenth century, described the remains of 
elephants found in perfect preservation and 
great quantities under the snows of Siberia. 
Pallas ascribed them to an eruption of the 
sea. Buffon thought fossils the remains of 
extinct species. He called them medals of 
creation, and believed the history of creation 
was to be learned from them just as the 
customs of extinct nations, and the events 
of the lives of ancient kings, can be disin- 
terred with their monuments. 

Cuvier pretended to do it. He pretended 
to be able to see in the strata of the earth 
the leaves of a sublime Book, on. which the 
divine hand of the Creater had written the 
record of hiswork. Zoophytes, crustaceans, 
mollusks, fishes, reptiles, and mammals of 
extinct kinds, he said, were found in strata 
of successive degrees of antiquity, and the 
present zoological population only on the 
actual surface of the globe. Several partial 
and successive creations had produced, anda 
series of catastrophes had destroyed, he in- 
ferred, the multiplied populations of the 
globe. M. Cuvier imagined creations and 
catastrophes as if science were a work of 
fancy, and the origin and extinction of 
species and the creation of living forms the 
surprises of a melodrama. 

M. de Blainville replied, the animal king- 
dom is one. There has been but one 


zoological population. Slow, actual, and 
ordinary causes explain sufficiently such 
extinctions of species as appear to exist to 
our present ignorance. How can you pre- 
tend that at each of yoursupposed revolutions 
the Great Maker of created things has re- 
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commenced his work? A general resemblance 
links the living species with the lost species. 
You cannot lay your finger upon a single 
trait which certainly distinguishes the fossil 
elephant from the Asiatic elephant? You 
admit that there are many fossil animals 
which do not differ in anything from living 
animals. Group all the living animals, and 
you will observe gaps in your groups; look 
again at your extinct species, and you will 
see they are the very animals you need to 
fill up your gaps. There is, then, and has 
been but one animal kingdom, and therefore 
there has been but one creation. The unity 
of the kingdom proves the unity of the 
creation. 

The induction of Cuvier was limited. In 
reference to his hypothesis, he examined only 
the strata and the fossils as known to him. 
The induction of Blainville was more ex- 
tensive. He examined both the fossil and 
the living population, and he found them 
different parts of one whole. M. Flourens, 
we respectfully submit, errs when he says 
Cuvier followed facts, and Blainville deduced 
froma principle. The difference is in the 
exactitude and multitude of the facts they 
interrogated; Cuvier investigating a limited, 
and Blainville a large assemblage of facts. 
Cuvier derived his hypothesis from the dim 
regions of death, which give it an imposing 
and mysterious grandeur; and Blainville, 
coming after him, interrogated the realms 
both of death and of life in search of the 
secret order of the creation. Both natural- 
ists illustrated and proved ideas previously 
ventilated in science; Cuvier the archzo- 
logical history of creation of Buffon, and 
Blainville the scale of being of Bonnet and 
Leibnitz. The greater includes the less, and 
the investigations of Blainville engulphed 
the hypothesis of Cuvier. 

M. Flourens complains of Blainville that 
he withdrew himself more and more from the 
confiding amenity which makes life easy, 
attributing his error of judgment to the 
rigidity of his principles. In the Academy 
he forgot that all the chairs were equal. He 
believed himself always in the right — avoir 
raison. He used the liberty of contradiction 
without regard to other people. His brusque 
attacks and struggles, a l’outrance, to the 
last, made him a terror to the most valorous 
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** Mon dessein 

Est de rompre en visiére a tout le genre humain.”’ 
‘‘He kept away from our meetings, and, 
like another Alceste, to find — 

‘Sur la terre un endroit écarté 

Ou d’étre homme d’honneur on eit la liberté,’ 
he barricaded himself in the deepest recesses 
of his study.” 

Cuvier was a courtier of power, and owes 
no small share of his scientific renown to the 
political and social influence which he knew 
well how to obtain and employ in further- 
ance of his fame. Blainville was a Bourbon- 
ist, deeming legitimacy the only politics fit 
for a gentleman. M. Flourens isa peer of 
the creation of Louis Philippe. 

M. de Blainville having incurred great 
expense in executing a great work on Com- 
parative Osteography, illustrated by admi- 
rable designs of the collections confided to 
his care, deemed it.the duty of the govern- 
ment to help him, by pecuniary assistance, 
in the completion of it. When we recollect 
that the Ministers of the Interior, under 
Louis Philippe, frequently paid the debts 
and bought out of scrapes the journalists 
who sold themselves to him, a great work, in 
some respects of unequalled merit, ought not 
on French principles of government to have 
been allowed to stop short and incomplete at 
a ruinous loss to the author, for want of 
pecuniary assistance. Moreover, we cannot 
excuse the Institute, or the administration 
of the Museum, any more than the govern- 
ment. He wasso proud he would not ask 
says M. Flourens ; and if it is not pleasant 
to ask political friends, it is certainly far 
from agreeable to ask political foes. In 
regard to his Osteographie Comparée, a 
foreigner reviewing the affair with ‘a single 
eye to the’ interests of science and justice 
cannot deny that Blainville had a right to 
complain of ill-treatment and injustice. The 
truth, it may be suspected, is, that the work 
is Cuvierivore, and the interests of the 
renown of the numerous savants, who owed ~ 
their positions of their subserviency to 
Cuvier, were hostile to truth and justice, 
science and Blainville. 

M. de Blainville carried on the war in his 
Histojre des Sciences de l’ Organization prises 
pour Base de la Philosophie, which he pub- 
lished in 1845. In this work he painted im- 





academicians. He seemed to say — 


passioned portraits of Aristotle as the type 
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of the natural sciences among the ancients, 
and Albert the Great as their representative 
in the middle ages. His great philosophers 
of the nineteenth century are Lamarck, Gall, 
and Broussais. As the Osteographie was 
Cuvierivore of the paleontological, the His- 
tory was destructive of the historical views 
of Cuvier. 

There was a humble gratitude for appreci- 
ation and sympathy in this proud and dispu- 
tatious man which has something touchingly 
beautiful in it. One day, on coming out 
from one of his lectures, an old pupil went 
up to him and congratulated him upon the 
felicitous manner in which he had treated a 
great question. ‘Iam very glad you are 
satisfied,’ replied M. de Blainville, ‘ for 
here are eight days in which I have medita- 
ted upon this lecture from nine o’clock in 
the morning until midnight.” 


‘* This avowal,’’ says M. Flourens, ‘ dis- 
covers to us a very severe conscience, for 
there never was anybody who had more than 
he had of the gift of a brilliant improvisa- 
tion. He was often seen after lecturing an 
hour and a half richly and warmly, when a 
little excited by an objection, recommencing 
with closed doors, holding forth, and argu- 
ing, and finding again alt his resources, all 
his force, conceding nothing, and remaining 
always the last champion in the field. 

**Such disputatious ardor subjected to 
singular vicissitudes the friendships which cer- 
tainly never incurred the danger of the tor- 
por of a dead calm. ‘ During nearly half a 
century,’ says M. Constant Prevost, the 
faithful companion, the wise Pylades of this 
fiery Orestes, ‘ during nearly half a century 
that our connection lasted, it was much more 
kept up and cemented by discussion than by 
a perfect accord.’ 

‘In effect, and if at will, it happened 
that M. de Blainville obtained too soon a de- 
cision in his favor for the thesis which he 
sustained, he would immediately take in 
hand the contrary thesis. ‘ But, after all,’ 
they would cry with impatience, ‘ what is 

our decided opinion? fs it yes?’ No, it 
is not yes. ‘Then it is no.’ I have just 
wee it cannot be no. It must, however, 
the one or the other. Say.’ ‘Ho! ho!’ 
he would then say, ‘ you forget that Iam a 
a Norman.’ ”’ 


The anti-Cuvierism of Blainville extended 
even to the details of his personal costume. 
Cuvier was a short, broad man, with a large 
head, with his hair brushed up to give him 
the false show of an additional inch of height, 
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and his breast covered over with honorific 
gewgaws, orders, stars, crosses and ribbons. 
** Blainville was a remarkably vigorous man, 
of the middle height. His lively, penetrat- 
ing eye revealed a superior nature. From 
his external simplicity might be derived a 
confidence in his personal value, which would 
not borrow anything from honorific distine- 
tions, for which he showed great indifference, 
No pomp, no little vanity weakened this 
man. He seemed to have said to himself 
that study alone could suffice to make life 
great enough.” Z 

But when by the death of his eldest brother 
he became proprietor of his small ancestral 
estate, and spent a few months at his coun- 
try seat by the seaside, the savant disap- 
peared in the country gentleman. The squire 
was not a grumbler. In the visits of the 
neighborhood there were no misanthropic 
aberrations, and among the ladies he dis- 
played un bon ton and a gallantry truly 
agreeable and amiable. 

M. de Blainville enjoyed great pleasure in 
associating around him persons who repre- 
sented all the epochs of his life. Frequently 
invited to see him, this circle of friends 
opened their ranks to all the philosophies, 
all opinions, all conditions, and all ages; 
and for the youngest of them the severe 
critic and deep thinker could not dissimulate 
his tenderness. In return for such true affec- 
tion, they render to his illustrious memory a 
devotion without limits and the pious cares 
of filial worship. 

M. de Blainville commenced his course of 
lectures in 1850, with a talent which had 
lost nothing of its force and effect. But he 
was obliged to stop by the state of his health, 
and started on the Ist of May from his 
apartments at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory to go to revive himself with his native 
air in Normandy. He had scarcely entered 
the railway carriage when he became alarm- 
ingly ill, and the authorities, after watching 
over his last moments, restored his mortal 
remains to his friends and colleagues. 

M. Flourens has very dramatically ex- 
hibited a character as remarkable as the 
original of the Hamlet of Shakspeare, who- 
ever he may have been. We have abridged 
and analysed his delineation. But we have 
not the pleasure of agreeing with his judg- 
ments in several very important respects. 





M. Flourens, a favorite pupil of Cuvier, a 
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pupil also who furnished his master with the 
basis of his classification on the nervous sys- 
tem, sees in Blainville a rival who attacked 
his colleagues in their chief. Much which 
appears to him the love of contradiction was, 
we submit, the love of truth. Never a dis- 
ciple either of Cuvier or of Blainville, this 
present writer took up a similar ground of 
contradiction to the paleontology and clas- 
sification of Cuvier from the first hour of 
his acquaintance with them. M. Flourens 
sees in Cuvier a great inductive mind. We 
have never seen in him anything but a very 
learned man, who offended greivously the 
first principles of the Baconian logic. We 
have always seen in Cuvier a man laying 
down as truth what he could not prove. 
Cuvier and his followers have gone on doing 
this because they do not know what the 
proof required is, according to the principles 
of the inductive philosophy. A very learned 
naturalist, as Cuvier certainly was, might 
form his splendid hypothesis of palzeontology 
(the splendor being Buffon’s and the expan- 
sion Cuvier’s), but it could never have been 
received by any mind soundly disciplined in 
the science of evidence. 

The learning of Blainville probably did 
not equal the knowledge of Cuvier. But the 
grasp is more important than the amount of 
the knowledge of a man; and the logical 
discipline of the mind is the sine qua non, 
without which investigation itself is as un- 
profitable to the progress of science as the 
labors of Sisyphus. 

The classification of Cuvier is based on 
the nervous system. An animal may be 
said to be a collection of nerves, with nutri- 
tive and reproductive machinery. The 
nerves are the animal, the seats of the life 
and intelligence of the organism. The hard 
structures, — bones, shells, sections, are the 
cases of the nerves, the muscles are their 
instruments, and the respiratory, nutritive, 
and reproductive organs sustain and propa- 
gate them. We know the supreme import- 
ance of the nerves. Haller displayed the 
nature of their irritability or contractility. 
Sir Charles Bell told us how they move and 
feel. Professor Flourens has shown us the 
local habitations of the equilibrium in the 
cerebellum, of the intelligence in the hemi- 
spheres of the brain, and of the centre or 
brain of respiration in the vital knot. But 
the nervous system is the most obscure and 
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mysterious thing in zoology. We know as 
yet comparatively little about it. It defies 
our researches in the inferior animals. This 
fact is a sufficient proof of a want of good 
sense on the part of the naturalists who make 
it the basis of a classification. Rivalry to 
Linnzeus, and French jealousy of the great 
Swede, are more apparent in the Cuvierian 
classification than the simplicity and utility, 
modesty and generosity of scientific genius. 

M. de Blainville opposed to the crack-jaw 
nomenclature of Cuvier, a harsh and dark 
Greek terminology of his own. An increas- 
ing number of French naturalists justly 
prefer the terms invented by Blainville to 
those invented by his rival. Certainly the 
Blainville classification manifests a juster 
notion of what a classification ought to be, 
a superior power in condensing zoological 
facts into Greek derivations, and a larger 
and truer coup d’eil of the zoological crea- 
tion. But the merits of it do not counter- 
balance the disadvantages, and for ourselves 
we say heartily—A plague on all their 
jargons ! 

The theory of successive creations of the 
globe is popularly known. The star on 
which we live is a mass of liquid fire of 
celestial origin, round as liquids are when 
floating in space, and encrusted by cooling 
into a shell of felspar and quartz. <A blue 
gaseous aureol of watery exhalations en- 
velopes it for about thirty miles, and con- 
denses on its surface into lakes, rivers, and 
oceans, covering three-fourths of the crust, 
and forming a resplendent globe of many- 
colored waters. Instead of being fixed and 
solid, the crust quakes, islands rise and sink 
in the sea, coasts change their levels and the 
fiery central gases escape through a regular 
series of craters. Climates change in almost 
every land in the experience of almost every 
generation of men. The sea has been where 
the land is, and the plants and animals of 
the tropics have lived and flourished in 
Siberia, while the sedimentary rocks are 
made of the petrified remains of marine 
life. 

M. Cuvier said in presence of these great 
facts—‘‘It is to fossils alone that we owe 
the birth of the theory of the earth: with- 
out them it never would have been dreamed 
that there has been in the formation of the 
globe successive epochs and a series of differ- 
ent operations. They alone give the cer- 
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tainty that the globe has not always had the 
same envelope, by the certainty which there 
is that they must have lived upon the sur- 
face prior to being buried in the deep.”’ In 
the ancient formations of the actual envelope 
of the globe, the primitive schists, granite, 
gneiss, and marbles, there are no fossils. 
Ascending the scale of strata, Cuvier finds a 
progression of forms, zoophytes, mollusks, 
crustaceans, fish, reptiles, mammals, and 
man. Human skeletons, much more petri- 
fied than the elephants of Siberia, have been 
found, and the disciples of M. Cuvier have 
obstinately refused to call them fossils. 
Cuvier said there were no fossil quadrumanes, 
but monkeys have been found in several 
eountries, and in France, and in the environs 
of Paris. 

Such in brief are the ideas of Cuvier. 
Blainville answers, there is but one animal 
creation, which was complete, but is becom- 
ing incomplete from natural causes. Man is 
the great extinguisher of species. The fossil 
species are not the remains of an ancient 
creation, they are the extinguished links of 
the series of animals. May we not believe 
that the Paleotherium may still exist in 
China? The fossil rhinoceros are two or 
three destroyed links of the animal series, 
destroyed before their still existing con- 
geners. Certain little fossil bears (sub- 
ursus) belong to the orders, families, and 
species still existing, and fill up admirably 
the gaps in the series of living animals. 
The dinotheriums, which seem to have dis- 
appeared very long ago, are a step, a point, 
in the animal series. The largest species 
were the first to disappear. The fossil 
viverras disappeared, as we see disappear in 
the present day the genets, civets, and 
ichneumons. The increase of the human 
race is sufficient to explain the extinction of 
the species of bears which is lost. The 
more gaps there are in any group of living 
mammals, the more fossils there are found 
to fill up the voids. There are only scattered 
species of living pachyderms, and there are 
many fossil pachyderms. The species of 
monkeys are close packed and numerous, 
and there are few fossil monkeys. 

It only remains to ask — what has Blain- 
ville done to solve the mystery? — and to 
answer,— he has at least proved that Cuvier 
was wrong when he pretended to have solved 
it. Cuvier imagined creations as Ovid in- 
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vented metamorphoses. Cuvier sent into 
the world of science the imagination of a 
succession of creations, with a different group 
of animals presiding over every successive 
creation. Blainville has brought together 
the fossil and the actual animals, and shown 
clearly that they formed but one adjusted, 
harmonious, and wonderful edifice of life. 
The palzontological theories, and the zoolog- 
ical classifications of Blainville, form one 
whole. THe did not live long enough to sum 
up the labors of his life in a single brief and 
brilliant exposition ; and this is a disadvan- 
tage under which he is likely to suffer al- 
ways when compared with Cuvier, the au- 
thor of the Discourse upon the Revolutions of 
the Globe. We shall endeavor, however in 
concluding our review of a memorable con- 
troversy, to translate, for the benefit of readers 
to whom French works are not readily ao- 
cessible, a series of passages which presenta 
compendium of his views, as stated in his 
own words. 

Blainville, who was educated as an artist 
in his youth, and only took to the study of 
science in his manhood, classified the world 
of life according to forms. His “ links of 
being’s wondrous chain ’’ begin with man, 
and descend to the sponge. What is admi- 
rable in his view is, that it really is a pic- 
ture of the world of life. The dead find 
their places beside the arimated. Instead 
of basing his classification upon the nerves 
of which we know little more than that they 
feel and move, because they may be called 
the animal itself, he divides animals into 
groups according to their forms. The words 
he applies to these groups draw and paint 
them. He makes us see them. His philos- 
ophy of zoology forms a picture, in the plan- 
ning of which he observed many figures 
wanting, and, when searching for the mise 
ing forms, he found them in the extinct 
species. 

A sufficient notion of this classification 
will be gained from its sub-kingdoms and 
types. The following is his synoptic table 
of the animal kingdom : — Animalia (ani- 
mals). Subregna (sub-kingdoms). I. Zygo- 
morpha (joined-forms). II. Actinomorpha 
(radiated-forms). III. Herteromorpha (bi- 
zarre-forms). Typi (types). I. Osteozoa 
(boned-animals). II. Entomozoa (sectioned 
animals). III. Malacozoa (soft anitnals). 
IV. Actinozoa (radiated animals). V. 
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Heteromorpha (bizarre-formed animals). 
Blainville says : 


‘‘The conception of final causes leads 
rigorously and necessarily to the demonstra- 
tion of a being of whom the intelligence is 
infinite, and, in consequence, to see, not only 
for every created being in itself, but for 
every group of beings, and the general 
whole of beings, a plan, a necessary har- 
mony, and epee limits. — Article, 
Animal, in the Supplément du Dictionnaire 
‘Sciences Naturelles. 

‘‘ We ought to find here,’’ says M. de 
Blainville, speaking of the ‘‘ Manates,”’ “a 
new proof that the fossil species of which we 
no longer know the analogues are nothing 
but extinct links of the animal series which 
was produced by the design of the creating 
power, and not, as is too often said, and 
still repeated every day, the remains of an 
ancient creation which has given place to a 
more perfect, as it is easy to say without 
Biving a single legitimate proof of such a 

azardous opinion.’’—Manatus. 


M. de Blainville says, speaking of the 
Palzeotheriums : 


“When we reflect that the tapir discov- 
ered living in recent times in insular Asia is, 
nevertheless, figured in Chinese works, may 
we not believe that, perhaps, the Palsothe- 
rium exists still in China. . . . Although 
none of these species have been found living, 
we are, nevertheless, obliged to conclude, 
with certain naturalists, that they may he 
considered as a primitive form of certain 
actual species which are only a transforma- 
tion of them ; and still less without doubt 
that they have been replaced in consequence 
of a new creation, as most people say, it is 
true without good reasons, since we have 
demonstrated that they fill up a real gap in 
the intelligible series created by Divine 
power for an intelligent purpose.”’—Paleo- 
theriums. 


Respecting three species of fossil rhinoce- 
ros, he writes : 


‘* There are two or three links of the ani- 
mal series which were destroyed prior to 
others of their congeners still existing in the 
less-inhabited parts of the ancient continent, 
and which cannot in any manner be consid- 
ered as the transformation of those, and still 
lessas the product of a new creation, as it 
is almost the fashion to suppose, in the pres- 


ent day, for almost every stratum of sedi- 
nent.’ 


Speaking of certain species of little bears, 
M. de Blainville says : 


‘These mammiferes belong to the same 
orders, the same families, and the same 
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Linnean genus as those which are still alive 
upon our soil. They are not, nevertheless, 
the same species, but they come to fill up in 
an admirable manner the gaps now — 
by the series of living animals.— Subursus. 

‘‘As a definite conclusion,’’ M. de Blain- 
ville repeats, ‘‘ we find in this genus of 
animals (the Dinotheriums) , which seems to 
have re om very anciently from the 
surface of the earth, a degree, a term of 
that animal series which the religious 
philosophy, the 4 4 good and the only true, 
accepts inevitably, but which science demon- 
strates all the more easily, because it can 
look at it more conveniently, and can employ 
more numerous elements.— Dinotheriums. 

‘¢ The largest species were the first to dis- 
appear, as is in the course of happenin 
under our eyes, in regard to the species stil 
existing upon the surface of the earth.— 
Subursus. 

‘¢ The rhinoceros are in the same predica- 
ment as the elephants, which, in consequence 
of their great size, and their bis-annual uni- 
parity, have perished early, that is to say, 
the first among terrestrial animals, in conse- 
quence, especially, of the multiplication of 
the human species upon the earth.’”?— 
Rhinoceros. 


He says of certain fossil viverras : 


‘These species have disappeared, as we 
see at present disappear by degrees the 
genette, civet, and ichneumon, although 
half-domesticated. 

‘* Only one species of the genus bear has 
ceased to exist, a species which completes 


the genus in Europe, as it is, in Asia and 


America, the most feeble species, and that 
which inhabited the most anciently civilized 
part of Europe ; and perhaps, at the same 
time, the most populous part, which must 
hasten the disappearance of a number of 
creatures still in existence, in: such a wa 
that the state of things in regard to this 
genus does not require any cataclysm, any 
change in the actual conditions of the exist 
ence of the earth to account for it, but only 
the incessant progress of the human species 
in Europe.’’ — Subursus. 


Concerning the little fossil bears, he 
writes : 


‘Their bones may have been carried 
along either together or separately, and often 
already broken, with the different sorts of 
matters which the atmospheric waters float 
to their place of deposit, where we find some 
of thenrin the present day by hazard, with- 
out there being any necessity either for a 
catastrophe or any change of the ambient 
medium to cause their destruction.” — 
Subursus. 
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We have done what we promised. We 
have given our readers a portrait of the 
victorious antagonist of Cuvier. We have 
opened up to them a glimpse of the contro- 
versy, of the points in discussion, and the 
hostile propositions in agitation between 
Cuvier and Blainville respecting the grand 
problem — an Unique? or Successive Crea- 
tions of the globe? —a mystery which em- 
braces the universe of stars, with all the 
marvels of life and all the records of death. 

Wonderful have been the dogmatisms of 
science, and the multitudes of hasty general- 
izations. The theories proclaimed with the 
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greatest confidence, as certain and settled, 
by one generation, have often supplied no 
more than the raw material for new and 
widely different speculations to another. 
The past is full of lessons that should dispose 
us to modesty and self-diffidence on themes go 
vast and complex as those touched upon in 
this paper. Revelation was not designed to 
supersede the Encyclopedia — but we have 
not yet done with the apparent discrepancies 
between them, which will prove, in the end, 
to have been discrepancies only in appear- 
ance. 





Gratis LuncnEons.—At the hotel at which I 
am now —the Orleans —there is daily spread, 
at one o’clock, a table professing to bear upon 
it a luncheon gratis. The eatables exhibited 
consist of the leavings of yesterday, which now 
re-appear in some new shape or other. A num- 
ber of people flock in at this time, and in ten 
minutes it is difficult to find a vacant place, so 
eager is the unpaying community to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of dining gratis. 
The proceedings of this great body amused me. 
It consumes voraciously. Its members seize a 
slice of meat, dip it into the salt-cellar and salad 
mixture, then bite off the end so rendered palat- 
able, continuing to dip and bite till the whole 
slice is eaten. Others moisten their forks, not 
being particular as to the source of the mois- 
ture, and thrust them into the salt or pepper, 
and so carry away acertain portion, and wipe 
it on the slice of meat in their possession. 
There is method in this system — it brings some 
large number of the community to the hotel; 
and though these visitants pay nothing for con- 
suming the rubbish, yet they are each expected 
to take a ‘‘ drink’’ at the bar, which is close to 
the luncheon-table. This they all do with much 
fidelity, and the drink costs twenty-five cents. 
Now, one drink almost uniformly suggests an- 
other ; and many have found out that the gratis 
reputation of the luncheon is but a fiction after 
all. Strange as it may seem to Europeans, I 
have seen well-dressed people wedging their way 
to the table through a mass of draymen, labor- 
ers, &c.; and not unfrequently has the governor 
of the state himself acquired a forward position 
there, exercising at the time, like a good repub- 
lican democrat, more prowess that dignity. — 
New Book on California. 





LITERATURE IN Norway.—The Atheneum 
Francais gives an account of the progress of 
publication in Norway, from which we learn 
that 1027 works were published in that king- 
dom during the seven years ending with 1854. 
Of these, 87 were on philology, 23 on philoso- 
phy, 65 on education, 18 on theology, 63 on the 
science of the law, 46 on politics and political 
economy, 26 on medicine, 30 on the natural 





sciences, 48 on domestic economy, 12-on tech 
nology, 128 on history, 88 on navigation and 
and commerce, 28 on the art of war, 28 on 
mathematics, and 187 literary and miscellane- 
ous. Of these 1027 works, 870 were original, 
139 translations, and 14 reprints. Two-thirds 
of the whole were produced at Christiania, the 
seat of the university; while Bergen, the chief 
commercial town, contributed only 100. The 
yearly average of the aggregate is 146 books, a 
copy of each of which might be purchased for 
an annul outlay of about £6.— Chambers’ 
Journal. y 





That agricultural science is not lagging be 
hind in these days of advancement and enter | 
prise, is manifest by what may be read in the 
last published part of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal. The husbandman has found 
out that to do as his grandfather did in the good 
old times will stand him in but little stead in 
these times; and he is growing learned in geolo- 
gy, chemistry, and such other sciences as will 
enable him to go ahead of all the world in grow- 
ing corn and breeding cattle. The ‘‘ report on 
the Agricultural Department of the Paris Exhi- 
bition,’? by Mr Evelyn Denison, shows clearly 
that, in these particulars, we considerably out- 
shone our French neighbors : and that our Eng- 
lish implements astonished them not a little. 

In a paper on Farmyard manure, by Dr 
Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester, we find 
statements that will be a surprise to some far- 
mers. For example: the liquid drainage of 
dung-heaps, he says, is more valuable than the 
urine of animals, because it contains phosphate 
of lime, which is scarcely to be found in the 
other. That no loss arises from spreading ma- 
nure on the surface of a field; on the contrary, 
the fermentation is stopped, and the escape of 
volatile matters thereby ceases; and if it be let 
to lie till the rain has washed it in, is far more 
beneficial than burying it at once. And “in 
the case of clay-soils,’’ he remarks, ‘*I have no 
hesitation to say the manure may be sp 
even six months before it is ploughed in, with- 
out losing any appreciable quantity of manur- 
ing matters.”’—Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE COVENANTERS’ LAMENT FOR 
BOTHWELL BuiiGG. 


BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


THE men of sin prevail ! 
Once more the prince of this world lifts his horn: 
Judah is scattered as the chaff is borne 

Before the stormy gale. 


Where are our brethren ? where 

The good and true, the terrible and fleet? 

They whom we loved, with whom we sat at meat, 
With whom we kneeled in prayer! 


Mangled and marred they lie, 

Upon the bloody pillow of their rest ! 

Stern Dalzell smiles, and Clavers with a jest 
Spurs his fierce charger by. 


So let our foes rejoice ; — 
We to the Lord who hears their impious boasts, 
We call for comfort ; to the God of Hosts 
We will lift up our voice. 


Give ear unto our song; 

For we are wandering o’er our native land, 

As sheep that have no shepherd ; and the hand 
Of wicked men is strong. 


Only to thee we bow, 
Our lips have drained the fury of their cup : 
And the deep murmurs of our hearts go up 
To heaven for vengeance now. 


Avenge, —oh, not our years 
Of pain and wrong ; the blood of martyrs shed ; 
The ashes heaped upon the hoary head ; 

The maiden’s silent tears ; 


The babe’s bread torn away; 
The harvest blasted by the war-steed’s hoof ; 
The red flame wreathing o’er the cottage roof ; 
Judge not for these to-day ! 


Is not thine own dread rod 
Mocked by the proud, thy holy book disdained ? 
Thy name a. thy temple’s courts pro- 
faned? 


Avenge thyself, O God ! 


Break Pharaoh’s iron crowns ; 
Bind with new chains their nobles and their kings; 
Wash from thy house the blood of unclean things; 
And hurl their Dagon down ! 


Come in thine own good time ! 
We will abide ; we have not turned from thee ; 
Though in a world of grief thy portion be, 

Of bitter grief, and crime. 


Be thou our guard and guide ! 
Forth from the spoiler’s synagogue we go, 
That we may worship where the torrents flow, 
And where the whirlwinds ride. 


From lonely rocks and caves 
We will pour forth our sacrifice of prayer — 
On, brethren, to the mountains. k we there 
Safe temples, quiet graves. 
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Rive out merrily, 

Loudly, cheerily, 
Blithe old bells from the steeple tower. 

Hopefully, fearfully, 

Joyfully, tearfully, 
Moveth the bride from her maiden bower. 
Cloud there is none in the fair summer sky; 
Sunshine flings benison down from on high ; 
Children sing loud as the train moves along, 
‘* Happy the bride that the sun shineth on.’’ 


Knell out drearily, 

Measured and wearily, 
Sad old bells from the steeple gray. 

Priests chanting lowly ; 

Solemnly, slowly 
Passeth the corse from the portal to-day. 
Drops from the leaden clouds heavily fall 
Drippingly over the plume and the pall ; 
Murmur old folk, as the train moves along, 
‘* Happy the dead that the rain raineth on.” 


Toll at the hour of prime, 

Matin, and vesper chime, 
Loved old bells from the steeple high — 

Rolling like holy waves, 

Over the lowly graves, 
Floating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 
Solemn the lesson your lightest notes teach ; 
Stern is the preaching your iron tongues preach; 
Ringing in life from the bud to the bloom, 
Ringing the dead to their rest in the tomb. 


Peal out evermore — 
Peal as ye pealed of yore, 
Brave old bells, on each Sabbath day, 
In sunshine and gladness, 
Through clouds and through sadness, 
Bridal and burial have passed away. 
Tell us life’s pleasures with death are still rife ; 
Tell us that Death ever leadeth to Life ; 
Life is our labor, and Death is our rest, 
If happy the Living, the Dead are the blest. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


**LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN.” 
Lorp, keep my memory green, 
Whatever intervene, 

How rough soe’er life’s voyage may prove to me, 
I would not lose remembrance of the good, 
Nor shrink from thoughts of ills long since 
withstood — 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 





Lord, keep my memory green — 
The boisterous and serene, 
That which hath caused a tear or forced a smile, 
Let both their true reality impart, 
And fix their record deeply in my heart — 
Lord, keep my memory green ! 


Lord, keep my memory green 
Through life’s conflicting scene ! 
But should the hand of time obliterate 
Aught 7 my mind, and some chance pages 
ot 


Let friends and benefits be ne’er forgot — 
Lord, keep my memory green. 
The ‘‘Haunted Man.”” 
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From Household Words. 
BLACK AND BLUE. 

Forty years ago, there went out to India, 
in the good ship Globe, Ensign the Honor- 
able Francis Gay, a younger son of the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Millflower. The 
ensign was in his nineteenth year, and was 
proceeding to join his regiment, which was 
stationed at Chinsurah. 

Lord Millflower, in his heart, hoped that 
his son would never return ; he was so great 
a disgrace to his family. There was no vice 
with which this youth was unfamiliar. He 
had been expelled from no fewer than seven 
schools. In two instances his offence was 
theft. His conduct had so preyed upon the 
mind of Lady Millflower that she lost her 
yeason. 
forgeries of his eldest brother’s, Lord Lark- 
speare’s name : and he took a similar liberty 
with the name of his father’s steward. But 
these offences were hushed up. He was 
also guilty of a deed of violence, for which 
his life would have been forfeited had the 
ease been tried, instead of compromised ; 
for, in those days, such a deed of violence 
was a capital offence. His family were in 
constant fear lest he should be transported as 
a felon, or hanged at Newgate. It was, 
therefore, some satisfaction to them when 
the Honorable Francis consented to hold a 
commission and join his regiment in India. 
Lord Millflower’s other sons, four in number, 
were all steady, well-conducted, and rather 
dull beings, while Francis was remarkably 
gifted, as well as remarkably vicious. He 
had both talent and genius, humor and wit ; 
and, much as he had neglected his education, 
he was well read and well informed for his 
time of life. In personal appearance, also, 
the reprobate had the advantage over his 
brethren. None of them were even good- 
looking except Francis; who was really very 
handsome ; well proportioned, and tall. His 
manners, also, always frank, were, when 
he pleased, dignified and courteous, and 
his bearing peculiarly graceful. What he 
wanted was feeling, to regulate his passions. 
Of feeling, he was in his youth, wholly 
destitute. . 

Lord Millflower had taken the precaution 
of writing to the colonel of the regiment 
his son was about to join, and of at the 
same time enclosing a sum of money for the 
purpose of freeing Francis from any pecu- 


At seventeen, he committed several : 
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niary difficulty. Colonel Role himself had 
the misfortune to have a very bad boy, and 
he, therefore, sympathised deeply with the 
worthy nobleman, and resolved to do all 
in his power to reform the Honorable 
Francis. 

After a passage of four months, the Globe 
arrived at Calcutta, and the Honorable 
Francis Gay proceeded to Chinsurah and 
joined. For several weeks he conducted him- 
self with (for him) wonderful propriety. It 
is true that he drank and played at billiards 
and cards, and sometimes an oath would 
escape his lips, but he indulged in no ex- 
cesses. The officers of the regiment, indeed, 
thought the ensign a great acquisition, for 
he was not only a very pleasant but an en- 
tertaining companion. 

But, by degrees the Honorable Francis 
fell off ; and, ere long, so far from having a 
friend in the regiment, there was no one who 
would speak to him. Even the colonel was 
compelled to forbid him his house. Many, 
very many acts, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, had been looked 
over by his seniors ; but it was resolved that, 
on the very néxt occasion of his transgress- 
ing, the honorable ensign should be brought 
to a court-martial and dismissed the service. 
This resolve was communicated to the ensign 
by the colonel, who had become tired of lec- 
turing him. 

‘‘The next time you are intoxicated on 
the parade ground, or the next time you use 
bad language in the mess-room, or the next 
time you publicly insult a brother officer, 
provoking him to quarrel with you, you will 
forfeit your commission.”? Being the son of 
an earl, he was entitled — many colonels 
think — to every possible chance of redemp- 
tion. Had he been the son of a commoner, 
he would, most probably, have been court- 
marshalled and cashiered for the very first 
offence. 

‘Thank you, sir,’’ replied the ensign, 
with a low bow; ‘‘I will be more cautious 
in future.” 

He kept his word. From this time he did 
his duty extremely well; and, to all out 
ward appearance, was a reformed character. 
The officers, observing this, generously made 
advances, with a view to resuming their 
former relations with him. But the Honor- 
able Francis repulsed their advances. The 





whole regiment had thought proper to cut 
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him ; and he now thought proper to cut the 
whole regiment. 

Several months passed, and during that 
period the ensign applied himself to Hindoo- 
stanee and Persian. He encouraged the 
natives to come to his bungalow, to talk 
with him, and by night and by day pursued 
his studies. The result was, that he soon 
conversed with perfect easeand accuracy. He 
now began to live like a native—-a Mahom- 
medan ; and, except when he had to attend 
to his regimental duties, he wore the native 
costume, and abstained from drink entirely. 
With truth, he might have said with Conrad, 


“The grape’s gay juice my bosom never cheers; 
I’m more than Moslem when the cup appears.’’ 


His food was rice, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit; the bed upon which he slept was 
hard and mean; such as the natives use. 
The whole of his European furniture he sold 
by auction. 

His desire — the desire of a doubtfully re- 
formed reprobate — to convert to Christianity 
s young Mahommedan girl, astonished all 
those who became acquainted with this 
desire. The girl was a daughter of a water- 
carrier (Bheestie). . She was not like the 
natives of India, but more like those of 
Africa. She was coal-black, and had thick 
lips and wavy hair. She was short for her 
age — fourteen years— but thick set, with 
powerful limbs. The girl’s father told the 
servants belonging to other officers of the 
regiment, and the curious whim of Gay’s 
became a topic of conversation. 

Jehan, the bheestie’s daughter, was a 
virtuous girl, and Francis Gay had never 
approached her with a view to undermining 
her virtue. It was no easy matter to per- 
suade her to change her religion ; but, strange 
to say, he at length succeeded, and Noor 
Jehan was baptized as Ellen by a missionary 
who journeyed to Chinsurah for the purpose 
of performing the ceremony. The sanity or 
otherwise of the ensign was now very 
generally discussed in the regiment, and the 
prevalent opinion was, that he was a lunatic. 
But, the good colonel was a little angry at 
the surmise. ‘‘ Surely,’’ he said, ‘you do 
not accuse a man of being a maniac because 
he has converted an infidel.’ 

The regiment was ordered to march to 
Cawnpore; whither Ellen and her father 
also proceeded. Cawnpore was then the 
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chief station in the upper Provinces of India. 
Five thousand troops were quartered there. 
A regiment of dragoons, a regiment of native 
cavalry, a regiment of British infantry, and 
two of native infantry. Besides horse and 
foot there were companies of artillery, and 
sappers and miners. 

Very shortly after the regiment was settled 
in Cawnpore, the Honorable Francis Gay 
paid a visit to the chaplain, and intimated a 
desire to be married. The chaplain, of 
course, expressed that he should be most 
happy, and there and then a day and hour 
was appointed for the performance of the 
rite; but, when the Reverend gentleman 
came to hear who was to be the honorable 
ensign’s bride—the black daughter of a 
native water-carrier — he could not help re- 
marking : 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Gay, that I cannot, 
with sincerity, offer you my congratulations.” 

To which the ensign responded : 

‘“‘ My good sir, I did not ask them.’’ And 
retired with a bow. 

The chaplain drove to the house of Colonel 
Role, and told him of the interview which 
had just taken place between himself and 
ensign the Honorable Francis Gay. The 
colonel called upon the young man, and en- 
treated him to reflect. ‘‘ I have reflected, sir,’’ 
was the ensign’s reply. The colonel then 
went to the general; and the general sent 
for Mr. Gay to attend at his bungalow. Mr. 
Gay obeyed the summons, and listened with 
attention and much calmness to a long and 
violent speech. When it was ended, however, 
Mr. Gay, with extreme courtesy, and in the 
quietest of tones, spoke thus : 

‘* General, you had a right to command my 
attendance here upon any military matter, 
but not upon any civil matter. However, I 
waive that, because I believe your intention 
to be a good one. You, general, have arrived 
at the years of discretion — perhaps at some- 
thing beyond those years. You have, at all 
events, arrived at a time of life when the 
tumultuous passion of youth can no longer 
be pleaded in extenuation of certain follies. 
Now tell me, general, which of us, think 
you, sins the most, and sets the worst exam- 
ple to the men, European and native, in this 
station? ~I, who wish to marry this good 
Christian girl—or you, who have in your 
house ——.’’ Mr. Gay then made mention 
of two very discreditable members of the 
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general’s establishment. ‘‘ This is a ques- 
tion which I shall put to the commander-in- 
chief, if you abide by your threat to report 
me to his excellency.’’ 

That night, the general and Colonel Role 
held a consultation. The colonel still doubted 
the ensign’s insanity. It had become a fixed 
idea in the regiment that Gay was insane. 
The general caught at this, and a committee 
of doctors was appointed to examine the 
ensign. They reborted that ensign the Hon- 
orable Francis Gay was not only of sound 
mind, but one of the most intellectual young 
men in the station; and that he had ex- 
plained to their entire satisfaction certain 
conversations which he had frequently held 
with himself in Chinsurah, at the mess-table. 

The wedding day had been put off, in con- 
sequence of these proceedings, but the parties 
now met in the church, which was crowded 
with officers, including near the entire med- 
ical staff, who were curious to witness the 
spectacle. There stood the tall and hand- 
some English aristocrat, and beside him his 
coal-black bride, dressed in garments of red 
silk trimmed with yellow and gold tinsel. 
The ensign acted as the interpreter, and ex- 
plained to Ellen in Hindoostanee the vows she 
was required to take. This made the cere- 
mony a very long one. When it was con- 
cluded, the bride got into her palanquin and 
was carried home. The bridegroom mounted 
his pony, and rode by her side. 

Ellen — now the Honorable Mrs. Gay — 
was a girl of great natural ability, of an ex- 
cellent disposition and was blessed with an 
excellent temper. She had, moreover, a very 
sweet voice. After her marriage she was 
never seen by any European in Cawnpore, 
except her husband. It was believed that 
the ensign saved more than two-thirds of 
his pay, which Ellen, who had an excellent 
idea of business, used to lend out in small 
sums to people in the bazaar at the rate of 
fifty per sent. per mensem. If she lent a 
rupee (two shillings), she would get back 
at the end of the month, a rupee and eight 
annas (three shillings) by way of interest. 

A year passed away, and a son and heir 
was born to the Honorable Francis Gay. 
The child had light blue eyes exactly like 
those of his father, but his complexion was 
quite as black as his mother’s. When the 
child was three months old, it was brought 
to the church, and publicly christened. Mr. 





Gay and the pay-sergeant of the company 
he belonged to, being the god-fathers, and 
Ellen the god-mother. The names given to 
the infant were Ernest, Augustus, George, 
Francis, Frederick ; such being the names, 
respectively of Lord Millflower’s sons. Ern- 
est was the eldest, Augustus the second, 
George the third, Francis the fourth, and 
Frederick the fifth and youngest. Not long 
after the birth of his son, Ensign Gay ob- 
tained his promotion to the rank of lieuten- 
ant, and received, of course, an increase of 
ay. 

; Fever became prevalent, and cholera. 
Several of the captains and senior lieutenants 
fell victims; and in less than three years 
lieutenant Gay got his company (the regi- 
ment was now at Meerut), and retired from 
the army by the sale of his captain’s commis- 
sion. It was supposed that he was worth a 
great deal of money —a lac of rupees (ten 
thousand pounds) atthe very least. Whither 
he went, no one knew, and no one cared. 
One of the servants — whom he discharged 
previous to leaving the station of Meerut— 
said he believed that his master had gone 
either to Affghanistan or to Lahore. 

Let us now return to Europe. A few 
years after Captain Gay had sold out of the 
army, his eldest brother, Lord Larkspeare 
was killed while grouse shooting, by the ac- 
cidental discharge of his gun; -his second 
brother, Augustus, a captain in the army, 
was lost in a vessel which was bringing him 
home from Canada; his third brother, 
George, died of small pox three days after he 
had taken his father’s second title. Of his 
son Francis’ marriage, Lord Millflower had 
been informed, and also of the birth of the 
black child, the Honorable Ernest Augustus 
George Francis Frederick Gay. Colonel 
Role had deemed it his duty not to withhold 
these facts, albeit they were disagreeable to 
communicate to the noble earl. Lord Mill- 
flower begged of Colonel Role to institute an 
inquiry into the fate of his Francis, and the 
colonel did so, but without success. No clue 
to his whereabout could be discovered, nor 
could any one say what had become of him. 
Under these circumstances it was taken for 
granted that he was dead. Another five 
years passed away,and the Earl of Mill- 
flower departed this life. He was, of course, 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his son 
Frederick. 
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Now, let us return to Francis. He became 
a dealer in precious stones, and travelled over 
the whole of India, under the name of Musta- 
pha Khan, visiting the various native courts. 
Every tour that he made, occupied him threo 
years. Constantly moving about in the sun 
had tanned his once fair face; and, neither 
from his appearance, for he was dressed as a 
native, nor from his speech, could the na- 
tives themselves detect that he was an Euro- 
pean. He gave out that his birthplace was 
Nepaul, where the natives are sometimes 
born with blue eyes. He bought and sold, 
and was apparently very happy in his occu- 
pation. His wife and son invariably accom- 
panied him in his travels. He had never 
written to his family since his arrival in In- 
dia, and had not. received letters from any 
member thereof. India he loved, England 
he detested, and would not have taken up 
his father’s title if it had been a dukedom. 
He never approached the abode of an Euro- 
pean, and never saw a newspaper. He was 
not likely, therefore, to hear of the changes 
that had taken place at home. In the 
bazaar at Delhi, Captain Gay had a small 
house, in which were deposited his effects, a 
few boxes filled with clothes, books, &c., his 
sword, and the uniform he used formerly to 
wear. These were under the care of a man- 
servant —asweeper. The bulk of his worldly 
wealth he invariably carried about his per- 
son, a8 many natives of India do. 

Ernest Gay was now twelve years of age. 
He was usually called by his parents Chan- 
dee, a word signifying silver. Chandee was 
clever and cunning, and had a wonderful 
talent for calculating numbers. In less than 
a minute, by counting on his fingers, he 
would tell you the interest due on such 
sums as three rupees, five annas, and seven 
pic, for twenty-one days, at forty-one three- 
fourth per cent. English he had never heard 
spoken ; and as he had never been taught 
that language, he did not understand a single 
word of it. Nor could he read or write Hin- 
doostanee ;- although he spoke it in all its 
purity and elegance. 

There was about to take place, a marriage 
in the family of the Rajah of Pulbecala. 
Mustapha Khan (Francis Gay) journeyed 
from Delhi to the rajah’s court, to exhibit 
his jewels. He had diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds of great price, and some of these he 

hoped to dispose of to advantage. The 
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rajah, however, had already provided him- 
self with these matters, and therefore con- 
fined his purchases to a large cat’s-eye ring, 
for which he paid Mustapha fifty gold 
mohurs (eighty pounds). On his way back 
to Delhi, at a place called Kunda Ka Serai, 
a band of robbers attacked the jewel- 
merchant. They hacked him to pieces with 
their swords; but, they spared his wife and 
the boy. The whole of their treasures were 
stolen, even the rings from Ellen’s ears and 
fingers, and the gold bangles which Chandee 
wore upon his arms, 

When her senses were restored to her, 
Ellen, with the assistance of her son, dug a 
grave in the sand, and buried her butchered: 
husband. The bearers who carried the 
palankeens ran away as soon as the robbers 
attacked the party, and were no more seen. 
Most probably they had some small share of 
the booty, the value of which the Sirdar 
estimated at four lacs of rupees (forty thou- 
sand pounds). Whatever had*been Francis 
Gay’s vices when a youth — and they were 
great enough in all conscience — he had been 
a kind and affectionate husband to Ellen, 
and she most bitterly deplored his loss; 
violent was the grief of Chandee, who was 
devotedly fond of his father. 

They heaped stones over the grave of the 
dead man, to mark the spot where he was 
laid, and, after their own fashion, offered up 
prayers for the repose of his soul. 

The murder having been committed within 
the dominions of an independent prince, 
Ellen knew that her wrongs were not likely 
to be redressed if she complained ; and that 
the British Government would not interfere, 
unless she made known that her husband 
was an Englishman. This, she felt would 
be contrary to the wishes of the dead. 
Hopeless and helpless, she and her son made 
the best of their way to Delhi, where, hay- 
ing collected a few debts that were due to 
them, they established a small shop for the 
sale of native sweet-meats. They carried 
on this business for three or four years, when 
Chandee grew weary of it, and set up in the 
world as a box-waller, or pedler. His box 
contained pens, ink, and paper, needles, pins, 
knives, scissors, soap, eau de cologne, tooth- 
brushes, matches, and so forth. His cus- 
tomers were the European officers, who gave 
him the name of Black and Blue, from the 








color of his eyes and skin. A box-waller is 
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always a great cheat — as great a rascal as 
wag Autolycus himself; Black and Blue, if 
the truth must be told, was not an exception to 
therule or race. But, no one could grudge 
him his profits when the cuffs and kicks 
which were ylayfully administered to him by 
the young lieutenants and ensigns are taken 
into consideration. Black and Blue always 
took the rough usage of his customers in 
excellent part; and would generally make 
some such appeal as this (he had picked up 
a little English by this time): ‘‘ Ah, well! 
I know! You rich white gentlemans —I 
poor black devil. I pray all day all night 
that ensign be made leeft’nunt; leeft’nunt, 
capitaine; capitaine, capitaine-meejor ; mee- 
jor, kunnull ; kunnull, meejor-jinneral ; and 
then God bless your father and mother, 
and brother and sister; and then, for all 
that pray, I get so much kick and so many 
bad words. God make us all— black and 
white ; all equal right upabove. You want 
blacking? Here youare. Very good black- 
ing — quite genuine; only one rupee a 
bottle. I suppose you not got ready money? 
Very well, I wait till pay-day come. I very 
poor man. You my master. Khuda Lord 
Kuren.’? The meaning of this expression, 
with which most natives wind up a speech 
to an European, signifies, May God make 
you a lord! 

When Black and Blue was no more than 
five years old, he was playing one morning 
in his father’s compound (enclosure — the 
land around a bungalow), when a pariah 
dog rushed in and mangled him very severely. 
The dog was rabid. Captain Gay called in 
the doctor of a native cavalry regiment, who 
lived in the next bungalow, and who caute- 
rized the wounds. The child was bitten‘on 
the arms, legs, and chest, and was under the 
doctor’s treatment for upwards of five weeks. 
On several occasions when he visited his pa- 
tient, the doctor saw and conversed with 
Ellen, who was naturally very anxious touch- 
ing the child’s safety. This doctor was one 
of the number who witnessed the marriage 
of Ensign Gay, at Cawnpore, and was also 
present when his offspring was christened. 

Shortly after the recovery of the little boy, 
the doctor had been appointed a presidency 
surgeon, and had charge of one of the hos- 
pitals in Calcutta, where he remained for 
upwards of twenty years. He was then ap- 





pointed superintending surgeon of the Meerut 
division. He had a son at Delhi, a lieuten- 
ant in the foot artillery, and occasionally 
went over (the distance is only forty miles 
from Meerut) to pay him a visit. On one 
of these occasions, Black and Blue, who had 
been sent for, made his appearance with his 
box, sat down on the carpet cross-legged, and 
opened out his treasures. There were several 
young officers in the bungalow, chums of the 
lieutenant ; and, while the bargaining was 
going on, they began to teaze Black and 
Blue. One removed his turban with the 
point of a stick; another, sprinkled him 
with his eau de cologne ; a third touched the 
tip of his great toe (he had left his shoes, 
out of respect, in the verandah) with the 
lighted end of a cheroot. Black and Blue 
howled with pain, whereupon the two roared 
with laughter. The doctor, who was reading 
a paper, begged of the young men to desist, 
and, somewhat angrily, expostulated with 
his son for treating a native so cruelly ; for 
he was touched with poor Black and Blue’s 
appeal: ‘‘God make us all. When fire 
burns black man, black man feels as much 
pain as white man. In hell, you rich gen- 
tlemans sing out just as much as poor box- 
waller.”’ 

‘ Black and Blue is used to it, governor,” 
said the lieutenant. 

‘« Stuff, Robert! ”’ said the doctor, ‘I ad- 
dress myself to you, and not to these gentle- 
men, when I say that I have no patience with 
such flippant cruelty.’’ 

‘* Sahib,” said Black and Blue, looking 
up at the doctor, ‘* you are very good gentle- 
mans — very kind man, and very handsome. 
May God make youa lord ; may your throne 
be perpetual, and may your end be peace; 
but do not be angry with these gentlemen. 
They play tricks with Black and Blue; but 
they are no enemies. If enemies, what for 
send to buy Black and Blue’s property? Sir, 
you greatly oblige Black and Blue if you 
smile once more on these gentlemans. Sir, 
do you want any violent (violate) powder, 
or one small patent corkiscrew (corkscrew). 
All men born equal ; God’s rain wet black 
man and white man all the same. Devil’s 
fire burn, too, both the same.’”? Here he 
laughed at the lieutenant. ‘Take one 
packet of violent-powder. Every one rupee 
a packet. Well, then, take two for one, 
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' twelve. That can’t hurt anybody. Less 
than prime cost. I give you my solemn 
word. Handsome sir, don’t be,angry.”’ 

The doctor, his attention attracted by 
those light blue eyes, set in that very 
black skin, stared at black and blue for 
several minutes after he finished the speech 
above quoted. He had never before seen 
such a peculiar expression as that on the 
face of the box-waller. Suddenly he recol- 
lected an instance of black skin and light 
blue eyes ; but in that case the boy was half 
European, the child of the Honorable 
Francis Gay. 

Black and Blue had occasion to change his 
position ; and, in doing so, exposed the calves 
of his legs. On one of them was a scar, 
quite round, and about the size of a shilling. 

*¢ Good God!’ exclaimed the doctor, who 
became both surprised and agitated, and al- 
lowed the newspaper to fall from his hand. 

‘‘ What is the matter, governor?” asked 
the lieutenant. 

‘‘ Nothing — nothing ! ’’ said the doctor, 
still staring at Black and Blue, whose coun- 
tenance was no longer strange to him. 
“How did you come by that mark?”’ he at 
length asked, pointing to the scar. 

‘¢T don’t know, Sahib.”’ 

‘‘ But did not your parents ever tell you?” 

‘No, Sahib. Parents used to say that it 
come of itself.’ 

This was, no doubt, true. 

‘‘ Have you another mark like that on 
your right arm —just here? ”’ 

The doctor placed his finger on the sleeve 
of the man’s dress. 

“Yes. But bigger mark that one. How 
you know that, Sahib? ’’ He pulled up his 
sleeve and exhibited a scar the size of half-a- 
crown. 

** And another here — on your hip —and 
another here — on your ribs? ”’ 

“Yes, All them marks got, sir. 
you know that, Sahib ?’’ 

Th? doctor,was quite satisfied that Black 
and Blue was no other than his little patient 
of former years, and consequently the heir to 
the earldom of Millflower. Could it be pos- 
sible, he thought, that Captain Gay event- 
ually abandoned his black wife and child! 
If not, how came it that the boy (now a man 
of two or three and twenty) should bea miser- 
able pedlar, living in the Bazaar at Delhi ? 
When Black and Blue had sold all that the 
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young officers wanted to buy — when no 
amount of coaxing and flattering would in- 
duce them to take anything more— he was 
about to take his departure ; but, the doctor 
desired him to stay, and intimated to his son 
that he wished to have some conversation 
in private with Black and Blue. 

‘‘ Where is your father?’’ the doctor 
asked. 
‘* He dead, Sahib.” 


‘¢ When did he die? ”’ 
‘Long time ago—ten or twelve year 
ago.”’ 


‘* Where did he die? ”’ 
‘*Mans— robber mans—kill him with 
sword.’’ 

‘* And your mother? ”’ 

Black,and Blue told the doctor the whole 
of their history, since the death of Capt. 
Gay, and his statements were substantially 
true. Black and Blue, however, declared 
most positively that his father was a native, 
and no European. 

‘‘Do you think,’”’ the doctor inquired, 
‘¢ that your mother would see me if I went 
down to her home? ”’ 

‘©Q yes— why not? Come along, Sahib. 
I will show where she live. You call for 
palankeen and get on. I run alongside.’ 

The doctor’s curiosity was very strong, 
and he could not resist the desire to satisfy it 
at once. He accepted Black and Blue’s in- 
vitation, and went to the house occupied by 
Ellen. Habited as a native, she was sitting 
on a coarse mat, smoking, and at the same 
time mending an old garment of her son’s. 

The doctor recognized Ellen, immediately ; 
albeit she was now aged. But, at first she 
did not recognize him. He was altered very 
much in appearance. His hair and whiskers 
had become very grey, and he no longer wore 
a moustache. 

Ellen parried all the questions that were 
put to her, and affected to be as much sur- 
prised by them as by the doctor’s visit. The 
statement of her son she supported, that her 
husband was a native of India. 

‘¢Q, but surely,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ this 
was the boy whom I attended at Meerut, 
many years ago, when you and your Sahib 
were living near the Begum’s bridge? ”” 

The poor woman looked at him for a mo- 
ment, then repeated his name, and burst into 
tears. Her recollections crowded before her 
too thickly to admit of her dissembling any 
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further with her visitor ; and she admitted 
that she was the widow of Captain Gay, of 
Her Majesty’s — regiment of foot. 


The doctor was under no promise to Ellen 
to keep his discovery secret ; and, feeling at 
liberty to speak of it, did so, publicly, as 
well as in private. The peerages were 
looked into, and Black and Blue’s pedigree 
examined. There were the names of all the 
late lord’s sons, and sure enough there was 
Francis’ name above that of Frederick’s, the 
present earl; opposite to the name of 
Francis, were the letters signifying, ‘‘ died 
unmarried.’”’ Black and Blue, of course, 
became an object of great curiosity. His 
right to a title did not induce him to alter 
his prices in any way, and hence, he was 
kicked and cuffed, and abused as much as 
ever, by the young lieutenants and ensigns, 
who, by-the-by, always addressed him as 
‘* my lord,’’ and ‘ your lordship.”’ 

‘‘Pomatum, my lord? ‘ Pomatum, did 
yousay?’ Yes? But let me smell it. 0! 
your lordship calls this pomatum? I call it 
hog’s lard washed in sandalwood-water. 
How much? One rupee! 0, you villain- 
ous peer of the realm! are you not ashamed 
of yourself ?”’ 

Another would thus address him : 

** Look here, Lord Black and Blue. Why 
don’t you go home and upset your uncle? 
Turn him out of his title and estates — eh? 
You would be sure to marry some beautiful 

iaa.°” 

To this Black and Blue would respond: 

** What do I want with title and beautiful 
gal? This is my home, and I got good busi- 
ness, good many friends, and two or three 
very beautiful gal?’’ 

‘¢ Where, Black and Blue?’ 

‘* Ah! that is my business.” 

** Well, what will you sell your title for? ”’ 

** Well, what you offer?” . 

‘** One hundred rupees (£10). 

** Say one hundred and twenty-five.” 

‘‘ No.” : 

“« Well, take it—there! Give money 
and I give receipt. You write it out—I 
sign it. Sold one title to Ensign Matheson 

for a hundred rupees.” 

‘‘ But there are two titles, you ass; one 
an earldom, and the other a viscounty.”’ 

** Well, you take the two — give two-hun- 


‘‘No. The one I have already bought is 
the biggest and of the best quality; the 
other is a small one, and of inferior qual- 
ity.” 

‘* Well, I make reduction in price — take 
one with the other —and give me one hun- 
dred and seventy-five rupees. That can’t 
hurt anybody that wants a title.” 

Would any of these lads, who had nothing 
in the world beyond their pay, have con- 
sented to an union between Black and Blue, 
and one of their sisters, after he had come 
into what were his rights? No! Would 
the poorest and most unprincipled officers — 
civil and military —in the whole of India? 
No! Would any European girl of respecta- 
bility, who lived in India — to say nothing 
of the daughters of gentlemen and ladies — 
have wedded the black heir to the title and 
estates of the Earl of Millflower? No! 
Not in India could his sable lordship have 
found a virtuous white woman to accept his 
hand. 

In due course the story of Black and 
Blue’s birth crept into the columns of one of 
the Calcutta newspapers, and, ere long, an 
attorney of the Supreme Court paid a visit 
to the imperial city, and had an interview 
with Black and Blue. He proposed to the 
box-waller to take him to England, and 
establish his claim to the estates, which he 
truthfully represented as worth more than 
half a million sterling — fifty lacs of rupees. 
He, the attorney, would pay all expenses 
of the suit, and, in the event of success, 
which was certain, would receive only five 
per cent or fifty thousand pounds, leaving 
Black and Blue a balance of forty-five lacs. 

Black and Blue, who loved and adored 
money, on hearing such a sum spoken of, 
rolled his blue eyes and red tongue, and 
almost fainted. But, then, to cross the black 
water !—as the natives call the ocean— 
that thought made him shudder and shake 
his head. , 

The attorney represented toghim that he 
should live in great comfort during the 
voyage; that the best cabin in the ship 
should be taken for him; that he should 
have servantsabout him ; and drawing forth 
a number of prints of English beauties, he 
exhibited them to the gaze of Black and 
Blue. 

Black and Blue said he would consult his 





dred rupees for both.” 


European friends. He did so, and many of 
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those friends dissuaded him from going to 
England. Not that they had any doubt as 
to the issue of his claim, if it should be dis- 
puted; but, on the reasonable ground that 
he was very happy where he was. Others 
advised him to go by all means, and take up 
his title and the wealth that pertained to it. 
His mother entreated him not to leave her. 
But, in the end, the voice of the attorney 
prevailed, and Black and Blue declared him- 
self ready to accompany him. 

Ten thousand rupees (one thousand 
pounds) were given to Ellen for her support 
during the temporary absence of her son, 
who was to return as soon as he had realized 
his forty-five lacs (four hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds). It was said that a mer- 
cantile firm in Calcutta, in which an illus- 
trious native gentleman was a partner, ad- 
vanced the means required for the purpose 
of establishing the black man’s right to the 
earldom. 

The attorney possessesed himself of the 
proofs. He had the papers of the Honorable 
Francis Gay, amongst which were letters 
from the late Lord Millflower to his eldest 
brother, Lord Larkspeare. He also, in the 
presence of credible witnesses, received from 
the hands of Ellen, the dead man’s uniform ; 
secondly, he had the deposition on oath of 
the superintending surgeon, and of several 
other officers who were cognizant of every 
particular. Many gave these despositions 
with reluctance, but felt bound to speak the 
truth when interrogated. In a word, the 
attorney got his case up remarkably well. 

Black and Blue and the attorney left Cal- 
cutta in one of the large passenger ships, 
and in the month of April landed at Graves- 
end, whence they journeyed to London. 
Here, Black and Blue was prevailed upon to 
wear Christian clothes. In his snow-white 
muslin dress, his pink turban, and his red 


slippers covered with gold embroidery, Black tory 
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and Blue had looked an aristocratic native, 
notwithstanding he was so very black. 
(Color is no criterion of high caste, or rank 
in India. The late Maharajah Rooder 
Singh, of Darbungah, whose family — to 
borrow a phrase from Burke’s Peerage — is 
one of stupendous antiquity, had the com- 
plexion of an African; while his younger 
brother, Basdeo, who now sits on the throne, 
is far fairer than his Highness the Maha- 
rajah Dulleep Singh.] But, in his black 
trowsers, black waistcoat, black surtout 
coat, white neckcloth, black beaver hat, and 
Wellington boots, poor Black and Blue 
looked truly hideous: while his slouching 
Indian gait would have led most people to 
conclude that he was intoxicated. Poor 
Black and Blue had never tasted anything 
stronger than water in the whole course of 
hfs life. 

The attorney had an interview with Fred- 
erick, the Earl of Millflowér. He wrote to 
the firm in Calcutta to that effect, and he 
further stated that the Earl had set him at 
defiance, and that he was about to institute 
the suit in the proper court. 

This was the last that was ever heard in 
India of Black and Blue, or of the attorney. 
Inquiries were instituted, but with no avail. 
There were many conjectures ; the one most 
generally entertained was, that poor Black 
and Blue, and his undoubted claim, were 
disposed of by the attorney for a sum which 
satisfied him, and that Black and Blue was 
secretly led into indulgences in some foreign 
country, and died of their effects. But his 
mother, who is still living, will not believe 
that he is dead, and feels convinced that 
some day or other he will turn up and be 
restored to her. 

‘‘ What on earth became of that black 
earl? is a question very often put by many 
who were acquainted with his strange his- 





Wasnincton Inrvinc.— Genealogical  re- 
searches recently instituted have led to the 
discovery that Mr. Washington Irving is of 
Orkney descent, his family having been in the 
island since 1422, and his father having quitted 
it for America about 1760. We wish that the 
ancestry of other distinguished Americans were 
traceable with equal certainty. Their fame 
Would adorn the dwellings of their sires, and 
many existing Eng'ish families would have the 
satisfaction of learning that their blood was now 
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flofing in illustrious veins.— London Literary 
Gazette. 





Tue SteREoscorr.—Who invented the stereo- 
scope? is a question that has often been asked 
without eliciting a reply. According to Sir 
David Bréwster, it has been solved in favor of 
Mr. Elliot, a teacher of mathematics in Edin- 
burgh, who constructed the first instrument of 
the kind in 1889. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LAST HOUSE IN C—— STREET. 


I am not a believer in ghosts in general ; 
I see no good inthem. They come — that 
is, are reported to come—so irrelevantly, 
purposelessly —so ridiculously, in short — 
that one’s common sense as regards this 
world, one’s supernatural sense of the other, 
are alike revolted. Then nine out of ten 
“capital ghost stories’? are so easily ac- 
counted for; and in the tenth, when all na- 
tural explanation fails, one who has discov- 
ered the extraordinary difficulty there is in 
all society in getting hold of that very 
slippery article called a fact, is strongly 
inclined to shake a dubious head, ejaculating, 
‘* Evidence! a question of evidence ! ”’ 

But my unbelief springs from no dogged 
or contemptuous scepticism as to the possi- 
bility — however great the improbability— 
of that strange impression upon or commu- 
nication to, spirit in matter, from spirit 
wholly immaterialized, which is vulgarly 
called ‘‘a ghost.’”? There is no credulity 


more blind, no ignorance more childish, than 
that of the sage who tries to measure 
‘heaven and earth, and the things under 


the earth,’’ with the small two-foot-rule of 
his own brains. Dare we presume to argue 
concerning any mystery of the universe, ‘It 
is inexplicable, and therefore impossible ? ”’ 

Premising these opinions, though simply 
as opinions, I am about to relate what I 
must confess is to mea thorough ghost-story ; 
its external and circumstantial evidence being 
indisputable, while its psychological causes 
and results, though not easy of explanation, 
are still more difficult to be explained away. 
The ghost, like Hamlet’s, was ‘‘ an honest 
ghost.”” From her daughter — an old lady, 
who, bless her good and gentle memory! 
has since learned the secrets of all tHings — 
I learnt this veritable tale. 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mrs. MacArthur to me 
—it was in the early days of table-moving, 
when young folk ridiculed and elder folk 
were shocked at the notion of calling up 
one’s departed ancestors into one’s dinner- 
table, and learning the wonders of the an- 
gelic world by the bobbings of a hat or the 
twirlings of a plate ;—‘* My dear,’’ continued 
the old lady, “I do not like playing at 
ghosts.” 

** Why not. 

** A little.” 


Do you believe in them ? ”’ 
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‘*Did you ever see one?” 

“‘Never. But once I heard —” 

She looked serious, as if she hardly liked 
to speak about it, either from a sense of 
awe or from fear of ridicule. But no one 
could have laughed at any illusions of the 
gentle old lady, who never uttered a harsh 
or satirical word toa living soul; and this 
evident awe was rather remarkable in one 
who had a large stock of common sense, lit- 
tle wonder, and no ideality. ; 

I was rather curious to hear Mrs. MacAr- 
thur’s ghost-story. 

‘My dear, it was a long time ago, 80 
long that you may fancy I forget and con- 
confuse the circumstances. But I do not. 
Sometimes I think one recollects more clearly 
things that happened in one’s teens—I was 
eighteen that year—than a great many 
nearer events. And besides, I had other 
reasons for remembering vividly everything 
belonging to this time, —for I was in love, 
you must know.” 

She looked at me with a mild, deprecating 
smile, as if hoping my youthfulness would 
not consider the thing so very impossible 
or ridiculous. No; I was all interest at 
once. 

‘In love with Mr. MacArthur,” I said, 
scarcely as a question, being at that Arca- 
dian time of life when one takes 4s a natural 
necessity, and believes as an undoubted 
truth, that everybody marries his or her first 
love. 

**No, my dear; not with Mr. MacAr- 
thur.”’ 

I was so astonished, so completely dumb- 
foundered — for I had woven a sort of ideal 
round my good old friend — that I suffered 
Mrs. MacArthur to knit in silence for full 
five minutes. My surprise was not lessened 
when she said, with a little smile — 

‘‘He was a young gentleman of good 
parts ; and he was very fond of me. Proud, 
too, rather. For, though you might not 
think it, my dear, I was actually a beauty in 
those days.’’ 

I had a very little doubt of it. The 
slight lithe figure, the tiny hands and feet, — 
if you had walked behind Mrs. MacArthur 
you might have taken her fora young woman 
still. Certainly, people lived slower and 
easier in the last generation than in ours. 

‘© Yes, I was the beauty of Bath. Mr. 
Everest fell in love with me there. I was 
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much gratified; for I had just been reading 
Miss Burney’s Cecilia, and I thought him 
exactly like Mortimer Delvil. A very 
pretty tale, Cecilia ; did you ever read it?” 

‘‘No.”? And, to arrive at her tale, I 


leaped to the only conclusion which could re- 
concile the two facts of her having had a 
lover named Everest, and being now Mrs. 
“Was it his ghost you 


MacArthur. 
saw 1 

“No, my dear, no; thank goodness, he 
is alive still. He calls here sometimes; he 
has been a good friend to our family. Ah!” 
_ with a slow shake of the head, half pleased, 
half pensive, ‘‘ you would hardly believe, 
my dear, what a very pretty fellow he was.” 

One could scarcely smile at the odd 
phrase, pertaining to last-century novels and 
to the loves of our great-grandmothers. I 
listened patiently to the wandering reminis- 
cences which still further delayed the ghost- 
story. 

** But, Mrs. McArthur, was it in Bath 
that you saw or heard what I think you 
were going to tell me? The ghost, you 
know ? ”” 

“Don’t call it ¢hat; it sounds as if you 
were laughing at it. And you must not, 
for it is really true; as true as that I sit 
here, an old lady of seventy-five ; and that 
that then I was a young gentlewoman of 
eighteen. Nay, my dear, I will tell you all 
about it. 

“We had been staying in London, my 
father and mother, Mr. Everest, and I. 
He had persuaded them to take me; he 
wanted to show me a little of the world, 
though it was but a narrow world, my dear, 
—for he was a law student, living poorly 
and working hard. He took lodgings for us 
near the temple; in C—— street, the last 
house there, looking on to the rivers He 
was very fond of the river; and often of 
evenings, when his work was too heavy to 
let bim take us to Ranelagh or to the play, 
he used to walk with my father and 
mother and me, up and down the Temple 
Gardens. Were you ever in the Temple 
Gardens? It is a pretty place now—a 
quiet, gray nook in the midst of noise and 
bustle ; the stars: look ‘wonderful through 
those great trees ; but still it is not like what 
it was then, when I was a girl.” 

Ah! no, impossible. 

“It was in the Temple Gardens, my dear, 
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that I remember we took our last walk— 
my mother, Mr. Everest and I — before she 
went home to Bath. She was very anxious 
and restless to go, being too delicate for 
London gayeties. Besides, she had a large 
family at home, of which I was the eldest ; 
and we were anxiously expecting the young- 
est in a month or two. Nevertheless, my 
dear mother had gone about with me, taken 
me to all the shows and sights that I, a 
hearty and happy girl, longed to see, and 
entered into them with almost as great en- 
joyment as my own. 

‘* But to-night she was pale, rather grave, 
and steadfastly bent on returning home. 

‘* We did all we could to persuade her to 
the contrary, for on the next night but one 
was to have been the crowning treat of all 
our London pleasures : we were to see Ham- 
let at Drury-lane, with John Kemble and 
Sarah Siddons! Think of that, my dear. 
Ah! you have no such sights now. Even 
my grave father longed to go, and urged in 
his mild way that we should put off our de- 
parture. But my mother was determined. 

‘* At lagt Mr. Everest said—(I could 
show you the very spot where he stood, with 
the river—it was high water—lapping against 
the wall, and the evening sun shining on the 
Southwark houses opposite.) He said — it 
was very wrong, of course, my dear; but 
then he was in love, and might be ex- 
cused, — 

‘**Madam,’ said he, ‘it is the first 
time I ever knew to think of yourself 
alone.’ 

*** Myself, Edmond ?’ 

*** Pardon me, but would it not be possi- 
ble for you to return home, leaving behind, 
for two days only, Mr. Thwaite and Mistress 
Dorothy ?’ 

‘Leave them behind—leave them be- 
hind!’ She mused over the words. ‘ What 
say you, Dorothy?’ 

I was silent. In very truth, I had 
never been parted from her in all my life. It 
had never crossed my mind to wish to part 
from her, or to enjoy any pleasure without 
her, till—till within the last three months. 
‘ Mother, don’t suppose [——’ 

** But here I caught sight of Mr. Everest, 
and stopped. 

‘** Pray continue, Mistress Dorothy.’ 

‘* No, I could not. He looked so vexed, 
so hurt ; and we had been so happy together. 
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Also, we might not meet again for years, for 
the journey between London and Bath was 
then a serious one, even to lovers; and he 
worked very hard —had few pleasures in his 
life. It did indeed seem almost selfish of my 
mother. 

“Though my lips said nothing, perhaps 
my sad eyes said only too much, and my 
mother felt it. 

** She walked with us a few yards, slowly 
and thoughtfully. I could see her now, with 
her pale, tired face, under the cherry-colored 
ribbons of her hood. She had been very 
handsome as a young woman, and was 
most sweet-looking still—my dear, good 
mother ! 

**< Dorothy, we will no more discuss this. 
T am very sorry, but I must go home. How- 
ever, I will persuade your father to remain 
with you till the week’s end. Are you 
satisfied !’ 

‘* «No,’ was the first filial impulse of my 

heart ; but Mr. Everest pressed my arm with 
such an entreating look, that almost against 
my will I answered ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ “Mr. Everest overwhelmed my mother 
with his delight and gratitude. She walked 
up and down for some time longer, leaning 
on his arm—she was very fond of him ; 
then stood looking on the river, upwards and 
downwards. 

‘¢T suppose this is my last walk in Lon- 
don. Thank you for all the care you have 
taken of me. And when I am gone home, 
—mind, mind, Edmond, that you take 
special care of Dorothy.’ 

‘‘These words and the tone in which 
they were spoken, fixed themselves on my 
mind — first, from gratitude, not unmingled 
with regret, as if I had not been so con- 
siderate to her as she to me ; afterwards —— 
But we often err, my dear, in dwelling too 
much on that word. We finite creatures 
have only to deal with ‘now’ — nothing 
whatever to do with ‘ afterwards.’ In this 
case, I have ceased to blame myself or others. 
Whatever was, being past, was right to be, 
and could not have been otherwise. 

‘** My mother went home next morning, 
alone. .We were to follow in a few days, 
though she would not allow us to fix any 
time. Her departure was so hurried that 
I remember nothing about it, save her an- 
ewer to my father’s urgent desire — almost 
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command — that if anything was amiss she 
would immediately let him know. 

*** Under all circumstances, wife,’ he re- 
iterated, ‘ this you promise? ’ 

‘**T promise.’ 

** Though when she was gone he declared 
she need not have said it so earnestly, since 
we should be at home almost as soon as the 
slow Bath coach could take her and bring us 
a letter. And besides, there was nothing 
likely to happen. But he fidgetted a good 
deal, being unused to their absence in their 
happy wedded life. He was, like most men, 
glad to blame anybody but himself, and the 
whole day, and the next, was cross at inter- 
vals with both Edmond and me ; but we bore 
it — and patiently. 

‘Tt will be all right when we get him to 
the theatre. He has no real cause for anx- 
iety about her. What a dear woman she 
is, and a precious— your mother, Doro- 
thy!’ 

**T rejoiced to hear my lover speak thus, 
and thought there hardly ever was a young 
gentlewoman so blessed as I. 

** We went to the play. Ah, you know 
nothing of what a play is, now-a-days. You 
never saw John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
Though in dresses and shows it was far in- 
ferior to the Hamlet you took me to see last 
week, my dear —and thongh I perfectly well 
remember being on the point of laughing 
when in the most solemn scene, it became 
clearly evident that the Ghost had been 
drinking. Strangely enough, no after events 
connected therewith—nothing subsequent 
ever drove from my mind the vivid impression 
of this, my first play. Strange, also, that 
the play should have been Hamlet. Do you 
think that Shakspeare believed in— in what 
people call ‘ ghosts?’ ’’ 

I could not say; but I thought Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur’s ghost very long in coming. 

‘Don’t, my dear—don’t; do anything 
but laugh at it.” 

She was visibly affected, and it was not 
without an effort that she proceeded in her 
story. 

“*T wish you to understand exactly my 
position that night — a young girl, her head 
full of the enchantment of the stage —her 
heart of something not less engrossing. Mr. 
Everest had supped with us, leaving us both 
in the best of spirits ; indeed my father had 
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gone to bed, laughing heartily at the remem- 
brance of the antics of Mr. Grimaldi, which 
had almost obliterated the Queen and Ham- 
let from his memory, on which the ridiculous 
always took a far stronger hold than the aw- 
ful or sublime. 

“T was sitting—let me see—at the 
window, chatting with my maid Patty, who 
was brushing the powder out of my hair. 
The window was open half-way, and looking 
out on the Thames; and the summer night 
being very warm and starry, made it almost 
like sitting out of doors. There was none 
of the awe given by the solitude of a mid- 
night closed room, when every sound is 
magnified, and every shadow seems alive. 

** As I said, we had been chatting and 
laughing ; for Patty and I were both very 
young, and she had a sweetheart, too, She, 
like every one of our household, was a warm 
admirer of Mr. Everest. I had just been 
half scolding, half smiling at her praises of 
him, when St. Paul’s great clock came boom- 
ing over the silent river. 

*** Eleven,’ counted Patty. ‘ Terrible 
late we be, Mistress Dorothy : not like Bath 
hours, I reckon.’ 

‘** Mother will have been in bed an hour 
ago,’ said I, with a little self-reproach at not 
having thought of her till now. 

‘**The next minute my maid and I both 
started up with a simultaneous exclama- 
tion. 

***Did you hear that?’ 

** «Yes, a bat flying against the window.’ 

““* But the lattices are open, Mistress 
Dorothy.’ 

** So they were ; and there was no bird 
or bat or living thing about — only the quiet 
summer night, the river, and the stars. 

‘***T be certain sure I heard it. And I 
think it was like—just a bit like —some- 
body tapping.’ 

*** Nonsense, Patty!’ But it had struck 
me thus — though I said it was a hat. It 
was exactly like the sound of fingers against 
& pane—very soft, gentle fingers, such as 
in passing into her flower-garden, my mother 
used often to tap outside the school-room 
casement at home. 

“**T wonder did father hear anything. It 
—the bird, you know, Patty— might have 
flown at his window, too?’ 

***Q, Mistress Dorothy! ’ 
not be deceived. 


Patty would 
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finish my hair, but her hand shook too much. 
I shut the window, and we both sat down 
facing it. 

** At that minute, distinct, clear, and un- 
mistakable, like a person giving a summons 
in passing by, we heard once more the tap- 
ping on the pane. But nothing was seen ; 
not a single shadow came between us and the 
open air, the bright starlight. 

‘* Startled I was, and awed, but I was not 
frightened. The sound gave me even an in- 
explicable delight. But I had hardly time 
to recognize my feelings, still less to analyze 
them, when a loud cry came from my fa- 
ther’s room. 

*** Dolly, — Dolly! ’ 

‘* Now my mother and I had both one 
name, but he always gave her the old-fash- 
ioned pet name, —I was invariably Dorothy. 
Still I did not pause to think, but ran to 
his locked door, and answered. 

“Tt was a long time before he took any 
notice, though I heard him talking to him- 
self, and moaning. He was subject to bad 
dreams, especially before his attacks of gout. 
So my first alarm lightened. I stood listen- 
ing, knocking at intervals, until at last he 
replied. 

‘*¢* What do ’ee want, child?’ 

** “Ts anything the matter, father ? ’ 

*** Nothing. Go to thy bed, Dorothy.’ 

**Did you not call? Do you want any 
one?’ 

‘*** Not thee. O Dolly, my poor Dolly,’ 
—and he seemed to be almost sobbing. 
‘ Why did I let thee leave me? ’ 

‘** Father, you are not going to be ill? It 
is not the gout, is it?’ (for that was the 
time when he wanted my mother most, and 
indeed, when he was wholly unmanagable by 
any one but her). 

‘**Go away. Get to thy bed, girl; I 
don’t want ’ee.’ 

‘“T thought he was angry with me for 
having been in some sort the cause of our 
delay, and retired very miserable. Patty and 
I sat up a good while longer, discussing the 
dreary prospect of my father’s having a fit 
of the gout here in London lodgings, with 
only us to nurse him, and my mother away. 
Our alarm was so great that we quite forgot 
the curious circumstance which had first at- 
tracted us, till Patty spoke up, from her bed 
on the floor. 





I gave her the brush to 


‘**T hope master beant going to be very 
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ill, and that — you know — came for warn- 
ing. Do’ee think it was a bird, Mistress 
Dorothy *’ 

“Very likely. 
sleep.’ 

“But I did not, for all night I heard my 
father groaning at intervals. I was certain 
it was the gout, and wished from the bottom 
of my heart that we had gone home with 
mother. 

“‘ What was my surprise when, quite 
early, I heard him rise and go down, just as 
if nothing was ailing him! I found him 
sitting at the breakfast-table in his travelling 

®oat, looking very haggard and wana 
but evidently bent on a journey. 

‘** Father, you are not going to Bath?’ ’ 

‘* * Yes, I be.’ 

*** Not till the evening coach starts,’ I 
cried, alarmed. ‘ We can’t, you know?’ 

““*T*ll take a post-chaise, then. We 
must be off in an hour.’ 

**An hour! The cruel pain of parting 
— (my dear, I believe I used to feel things 
keenly when I was young) —shot through 
me — through and through. A single hour, 
and I should have said good-bye to Edmond— 
one of those heart-breaking farewells when we 
seem to leave half of our poor young life be- 
hind us, forgetting that the only real parting 
is when there is no love left to part from. 
A few years, and I wondered how I could 
have crept away and wept in such intolerable 
agony at the mere bidding good-bye to Ed- 
mond — Edmond, who loved me. 

‘* Every minute seemed a day till he came 
in, as usual, to breakfast. My red eyes 
and my father’s corded trunk explained 
all. 

‘** Doctor Thwaite, you are not going? ’ 

*** Yes, I be,’ repeated my father. He 
sat moodily leaning on the table — would not 
taste his breakfast. 

*** Not till the night coach, surely? I was 
to take you and Mistress Dorothy to see Mr. 
Benjamin West, the king’s painter.’ 

*** Let kings and painters alone, lad; I 
be going home to my Dolly.’ 

** Mr. Everest used many arguments, gay 
and grave, upon which I hung with earnest 
conviction and hope. He made things so 
clear always; he was a man of much 
brighter parts than my father, and had great 
influence over him. 

“** Dorothy,’ he whispered, ‘ help me to 


Now, Patty, let us go to 
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persuade the Doctor. It is so little time I 
beg for, only a few hours; and before so 
long a parting.’ Ay, longer than he thought, 
or I. 

**¢ Children,’ cried my father at last, ‘ you 
are a couple of fools. Wait till you have 
been married twenty years. I must go to 
my Dolly. I know there is something amiss 
at home.’ 

‘*T should have felt alarmed, but I saw 
Mr. Everest smile; and besides, I was yet 
glowing under his fond look, as my father 
spoke of our being ‘ married twenty years.’ 

‘*** Father, you surely have no reason for 
thinking this? If you have, tell us.’ 

“*My father just lifted his head, and 
looked me wofully in the face. 

*** Dorothy, last night, as sure as I see 
you now, I saw your mother.’ 

«Ts that all?’ cried Mr. Everest, laugh- 
ing ; why, my good sir, of course you did; 
you were dreaming.’ 

***T had not gone to sleep.’ 

‘* * How did you see her?” 

“ Coming into the room just as she used 
to do in the bedroom at home, with the can- 
dle in her hand and the baby asleep on her 
arm. 

‘«*Did she speak?’ asked Mr. Everest, 
with another and rather satirical smile ; ‘ re 
member, you saw Hamlet last night. Indeed, 
sir — indeed, Dorothy —it was a mere 
dream. I do not believe in ghosts ; it would 
be an insult to common sense, to human wis- 
dom — nay, even to Divinity itself.’ 

‘* Edmond spoke so earnestly, so justly, so 
affectionately, that perforce I agreed ; and 
even my father became to feel rather ashamed 
of his own weakness. He, a physician, the 
head of a family, to yield to a mere super- 
stitious fancy, springing probably from a hot 
supper and an over-excited brain! To the 
same cause Mr. Everest attributed the other 
incident, which somewhat hesitatingly I told 
him. 

“** Dear, it was a bird; nothing but a 
bird. One flew in at my window last spring; 
it had hurt itself, and I kept it, and nursed it, 
ang petted it. It was such a pretty, gentle 
little thing, it put me in mind of Dorothy.’ 

** Did it?’ said I. 

*** And at last it got well and flew away.’ 

*** Ah! that was not like Dorothy.’ 

‘“* Thus, my father being persuaded, it was 
not hard to persuade me. We settled to re- 
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main till evening. Edmond and I, with my 
maid Patty, went about together, chiefly in 
Mr. West’s Gallery, and in the quiet shade 
of our favorite Temple Gardens. And if for 
those four stolen hours, and the sweetness in 
them, I afterwards suffered untold remorse and 
bitterness, I have entirely forgiven myself, as 
I know my dear mother would have forgiven 
me, long ago.”’ 

Mrs. MacArthur stopped, wiped her eyes, 
and then continued —speaking more in the 
matter-of-fact way that old people speak than 
she had been lately doing. 

‘* Well, my dear, where was I?” 

‘In the Temple Gardens.” 

** Yes, yes. Well, we came home to din- 
ner.‘ My father always enjoyed his dinner, 
and his nap afterwards; he had nearly re- 
covered himself now: only looked tired from 
loss of rest. Edmond and I sat in the win- 
dow, watching the barges and wherries down 
the Thames ; there were no steamboats then, 
you know. 

‘* Some one knocked at the door with a 
message for my father, but he slept so heavily 
he did not hear. Mr. Everest went to see 
what it was; I stood at the window. I re- 
member mechanically watching the red sail 
of a Margate hoy that was going down the 
river, and thinking with a sharp pang how 
dark the room seemed, in a moment, with 
Edmond not there. 

‘* Re-entering, after a somewhat long ab- 


sence, he never looked at me, but went. 


straight to my father. 

‘*¢ Sir, it is almost time for you to start’ 
(oh! Edmond). ‘There is a coach at the 
door; and, pardon me, but I think you 
should travel quickly.’ 

‘* My father sprang to his feet. 

‘** Dear sir, indeed there is no need for 
anxiety now; but I have received news. 
You have another little daughter, sir, 
and ——’ 

*** Dolly, my Dolly!’ Without another 
word my father rushed away without his hat, 
leaped into the post-chaise that was waiting, 
and drove off. 

*** Edmond!’ I gasped. 


“** My poor little girl—my own Doro- 
thy!’ 
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‘* By the tenderness of his embrace, not 
lover-like, but brother-like — by his tears, for 
I could feel them on my neck —I knew, as 
well as if he had told me, that I should 
never see my dear mother any more. 

** She had died in childbirth,” continued 
the old lady after a long pause — ‘‘ died at 
night, at the very hour and minute when I 
had heard the tapping on the window-pane, 
and my father had thought he saw her com- 
ing into his room with a baby on her arm.” 

“Was the baby dead, too?’’ 

‘‘ They thought so then, but it afterwards 
revived.” 

‘* What a strange story ! ”’ 

‘*T do not ask you to believe in it. How 
and why and what it wasI cannot tell; I 
only know that it assuredly was so.”’ 

‘* And Mr. Everest?’ I inquired, after 
some hesitation. 

The old lady shook her head. ‘* Ah, my 
dear, you will soon learn how very, very sel- 
dom one marries one’s first love. After that 
day, I did not see Mr. Everest for twenty 
years.” 

“How wrong — how——”’ 

‘Don’t blame him ; it was not his fault. 
You see, after that time my father took a 
prejudice against him — not unnatural, per- 
haps ; and she was not there to make things 
straight. Besides, my own conscience was 
very sore, and there were the six children at 
home, and the little baby had no mother : so 
at last I made up my mind. I should have 
loved him just the same if we had waited 
twenty years: but he could not see things so. 
Don’t blame him —my dear —don’t blame 
him. It was as well, perhaps, as things 
turned out.’’ 

‘* Did he marry ?”’ 

‘*Yes, after a few years; and loved his 
wife dearly. When I was about one-and- 
thirty, I married Mr. MacArthur. So neither 
of us was unhappy, you see —at least, not 
more so than most people ; and we became 
sincero friends afterwards. Mr. and Mrs. 
Everest come to see me, almost every Sunday. 
Why, you foolish child, you are not cry- 
ing?” 

Ay, I was—but scarcely at the ghost- 
story. - 
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442 OUR IRON CONSTITUTION. 


From Household Words. 
OUR IRON CONSTITUTION. 

A coop deal has been said, and a good deal 
more has yet to be said, as to the condition 
of Britannia. It is certain that she has a 
disease or two against which she scarcely 
could make head (as she has done for years 
past) were she not blessed with an iron con- 
stitution. She has an iron brain that works 
exactly like a stéam-engine ; the breath of 
her nostrils is the blowing off, or rather the 
turning on, of steam. The breath of her 
lungs is the blast of the furnace ; into her 
fiery mouth is poured the iron ore, as fast as 
it is to be brought out of the mine, which is 
Britannia’s pantry. She not only digests 
this food easily, but converts it into living 
substance. Her fist is the steam-hammer ; 
her arteries—which, ramifying, interlacing, 
run in all directions from the heart, called 
London — have an iron lining, and, with 
rapid, even beat, there rushes along each, an 
iron torrent. Of iron are the tools which 
make the country rich in peace—the plough- 
share and the spade ; with iron she multiplies, 
ten thousand-fold, by her machinery, the 
strength of her hands. We cook our food 
in iron vessels, over iron ranges. Of iron 
are the weapons that have made us powerful 
in war — the sword, the shell, the cannon. 
With iron we span gulfs of the great sea ; 
of iron we are building ships like towns, to 
ride upon the deep. Girdling the world 
with iron, we make of the dead metal a 
quick and subtle messenger. Of iron, too, 
we are now beginning to construct luxurious 
palaces and houses. Success in arts and 
arms, as all the world acknowledges, iron 
begets rather than gold; tor, little service 
could gold buy, if there were no iron to 
render it. They say that there is in ordinary 
human blood a trace of iron, to which it 
owes the richness of its color and the vigor 
it gives to the frame. Into the weak body 
our physicians pour iron as medicine, and 
often, as administered by them, it brings 
strength to the limbs and color to the cheek. 
The present strength of Britain, we may 
very reasonably say, is due to the fact that 
this fortunate country has more iron in its 
blood than any other. 

Speaking humanly, the founder of the 
iron constitution of Britannia. was Henry 
Cort, of Gosport, in the County of South- 


little or no wrought iron of our own, and 
what we used we bought of Sweden or of 
Russia. Having no forests from which to 
draw wood-charcoal in plenty, we were con- 
tent, perforce, to get crude iron from our 
ore, and ask the foreigner for the wrought 
metal, which alone is fit for service. Henry 
Cort made us masters of ourselves in this 
respect, by the invention of two processes, 
for which he took out patents seventy-two 
years ago. His first invention is known as 
the puddling furnace, wherein, since its dis- 
covery until this day, wrought iron has been 
manufactured chiefly by the flame of pit- 
coal. The second invention was a system of 
grooved rollers, through which the iron was 
passed after it had been wrought in the pud- 
dling furnace, and by which the manufacturer 
was enabled to produce twenty tons of bar- 
iron, in the time and with the labor previ- 
ously required to manipulate one ton of in- 
ferior quality, by the tedious operation of 
forging under the hammer. 

That a Henry Cort, of Gosport, was the 
author of this system of working iron which 
has prevailed among us since his time, never 
was questioned ; and the affirmation is now 
strengthened by the testimony of the most 
eminent iron-masters and engineers. It is 
also certain that this system has been of an 
advantage to this country that leads to ex- 
travagant results when we attempt, however 
soberly, to calculate it. Seventy years ago 
the use of iron was what, in comparison with 
the use made of it in later days, may be 
called insignificant ; but, even then we paid 
to Sweden alone for wrought iron, about a 
million and a half a year. The great war 
that followed Cort’s inventions sorely tried 
the British pocket, and it was attended with 
increased demand for iron. Had we been 
forced in the war-time to go abroad for it, 
and buy it at war-prices, it is not easy to say 
how much greater our financial difficulties 
would have been. Let us be content to 
record that sober people have propounded 
figures which appear to show a gain to this 
country, by the inventions that enabled us to 
work up our own iron, equal by this time to 
one hundred millions. Meanwhile, other 
inventions, and not a few of the useful arts, 
have been promoted by the free supply of 
wrought iron, for which we have to thank 
the happy wit of Henry Cort — who spent, 
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but a private fortune of some twenty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Surely a discovery of such importance, 
made at such cost, must have brought to its 
author fame and wealth as his reward! Mr. 
Cort patented the processes which would 
certainly be used by every man concerned in 
the trade they were so vastly to extend ; 
and he made terms with the chief iron- 
wasters, who signed contracts to pay him ten 
shillings a ton for the use of his discoveries. 
In the simple and just course of things, a 
great reward was on the point of following a 
greater service to the country. But, this 
country has a government which is a kind of 
torpedo in its dealings with ingenious people. 
Clever men who take patents out, because in 
doing so they are obliged to put their hands 
into the water occupied by this torpedo, 
suffer benumbing shocks, which vary in 
severity according to the closeness of the 
contact. Passive injustice, wrong by indif- 
ference to right, is now supposed to be the 
power that can strike strong arms with 
palsy, or faint hearts with death. Seventy 
years ago, injustice on the part of men in 
power was not passive only; wrong often 
was done in actual defiance of right. Mr. 
Cort having taken out his patents, they 
were, for a mysterious reason, seized by the 
Treasurer of the Navy, who was at the same 
time Secretary at War, and who, helped by 
the perjury of a confidential deputy, seized 
also the victim’s freeholds at Fontley, Fare- 
ham, and Gosport, valued, with the stock 
and good-will of a lucrative trade, at thirty- 
nine thousand pounds, and caused them to 
be handed over to the son of a public de- 
faulter in the Navy Office ! 

To an incident like this, of course there 
belong secret passages ; but, to whose dis- 
credit any more disclosure would have been, 
we may judge clearly enough from two facts. 
One of them is, that before Cort died, a 
ruined man, fifty-six years ago, no account 
of the proceedings taken against him ever 
was obtained. The other is, that two or 
three years after his death, parliament ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into charges 
against the financial department of the 
Navy, and it then appeared that a few weeks 
before the sitting of the commission, the 
Treasurer and his deputy indemnified each 
other by a joint release, and agreed to burn 
their accounts for upwards of a million and 
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a half of public money which had passed (or 
not passed) through their hands. With the 
accounts, they burnt also all papers having 
reference to Mr. Cort’s case, having done 
which, they refused to answer questions that 
would criminate themselves. So, the man 
who added scores of millions to his country’s 
wealth, died ruined, and bequeathed to his 
nine children nothing but beggary. A son 
has now grown old in indigence, his years 
exceed three-score and ten, and it is only now 
at last,—sick, infirm, troubled with care 
about the means of life,—that he hears 
some men talking of the justice due to those 
who bear their father’s name. The daugh- 
ters have a pension. 

Ah, then we are not so ungrateful! Some- 
thing has been done towards making repara- 
tion for the wrong done to their house. Yes, 
something. They receive a pension of nine- 
teen pounds a year! 

In the first place, however, it should be 
said, that —about ten years after the death 
of their benefactor — the members of the iron- 
trade raised a small sum for the relief of his 
distressed widow and children. Forty-one 
firms subscribed and paid to Mr. Cort’s 
family asmall but decent sum ; being about 
a twentieth part of a farthing in the pound, 
upon the profit they had made of Mr. Cort’s 
inventions. 

That was the benefaction of the trade; 
but what was the benefaction of the gov- 
ernment? Twenty-five pounds six shillings 
was @ pension granted by King George the 
Fourth’s warrant to Cort’s daughters as 
a pension. An arbitrary deduction was, 
however, made — no doubt, by an economical 
ministry of George the Fourth’s virtuous 
days —and, for the fifteen years following, 
— eighteen hundred and sixteen,— the sum 
actually paid out by the Exchequer was 
twenty pounds. But, of this sum, a clerk in. 
the Exchequer put one pound a year into his 
pocket as his own fee for the trouble he took 
in transmitting it. In the days of William 
the Fourth it was righteously ordained that 
pensions should be made without deduction ; 
new warrents were made out, and the clerk 
no longer received a pound for paying nine- 
teen pounds to an inventor’s daughter. She 
received her nineteen pounds without any 
such mean deduction. The subtracted pound 
was pocketed, not by an Exchequer clerk, 
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daughters survive, and two pounds a year is 
the national saving made at their expense by 
the impartial and dignified economy of our 
official system. 

Now, it is a singular fact, that the awak- 
ening of the public to a sense of the ill-usage 
suffered by the founder of our iron constitu- 
tion is contemporary with the beginning of 
another great advance in strength. A new 
inventor has arisen in these days: seventy 
years having elapsed since Cort’s establish- 
ment of the British manufacture of wrought 
iron, and no improvement having been made 
during this interval on either of his processes. 
Valuable as they have proved, they are 
both complex and troublesome, as we shall 
show presently, when we explain them at 
more length; an improvement was in the 
natural course of things quite due, or even 
over-due : and it has come during the last 
month or two in the shape of a process 
patented by Mr. Bessemer, the publication of 
which (if it fulfil only one half of the just 
expectation it hasraised) will be probably to 
this country the most important event of the 
year “fifty-six. Mr. Bessemer’s process super- 
sedes the puddling furnace. One of the 
cupels in which he converts cast iron into 
malleable iron and steel, will produce, he de- 
clares, in a day as much malleable iron as 
fifty puddling furnaces, and that, too, with 
but a hundredth part of the labor. But, 
while the puddling furnace may be super- 
seded, the grooved roller rises into fresh im- 
portance. 

Before we proceed any farther, let us en- 
deavor to tell in a sentence or two, how the 
iron manufacture is at present carried on. 

The ore is first made into heaps with coal, 
and burnt or roasted. Water and carbonic 
acid are thus driven off, and there is left a 
porous mass of impure oxide of iron, with 
all the earthy matter that was not to be 
volatilized. 

To get rid of the oxygen, which makes an 
oxide of the iron, and to get rid, also, of the 
earthy matter, are, of course, the two next 
objects of the manufacturer. Charcoal (car- 
bon), burning at a white heat, has a thirst 
for oxygen wholly unparalleled. It burns 
the faster for the oxygen it drinks, becomes 
the hotter, and increases in its thirst. Lime 
added to the earthy matters in the roasted 
iron unites with them at a white heat, caus- 
ing them to melt and rise in a thick scum. 


Let, therefore, the roasted ore be burnt in 
huge furnaces with lime and charcoal, while 
the entire mass is urged to a white heat by 
mighty blasts of air ; and the glowing char- 
coal will suck oxygen out of the iron, and 
reduce this from the state of oxide to a more 
surely metallic mass. The metal so reduced 
will sink by its own weight below the scum 
formed by the union of the earthy matter 
with the lime. “This is the work done in the 
blast furnaces, from the bottom of which 
molten iron runs, while the scum, or slag, is 
drawn off from an upper opening: fresh 
charcoal, lime, and roasted ore, being con- 
tinually poured in at the top, to feed the 
furnace. 

We have said that charcoal is used in this 
process of reduction. It is used only where 
it can be got in quantity sufficient, and, as 
it is the parent form of carbon, where it can 
be used much trouble is spared in later 
processes. It is because our power of using 
charcoal, is, in this country, very limited, 
that we were obliged to look to Sweden and 
to Russia for good working iron, before Cort 
taught us how to make coke serve our turn. 
But, even now for certain qualities of iron, 
as for that which is made into wire, we are 
obliged commonly to go to Sweden. 

We use coke, then, and not charcoal, in 
our blast furnaces ; the coke, of course, con- 
taining mineral impurities, many defects 
occur in the iron, which runs in a molten 
stream out of the bottom of the furnace. It 
runs along channels of sand on the floor of 
the furnace-house into rough moulds, wherein 
it cools down into masses of the metal, which, 
as it now stands, contains in small proportions 
a variety of foreign matters —silicon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, with traces of aluminum, 
calcium, and potassium. This is pig-iron. 

The pig (or cast) iron is little fit for use. 
To make it valuable in the arts, it must be 
made malleable, and almost, or quite, con- 
verted into steel. To convert pig-iron into 
steel, it is requisite to get rid of as much im- 
purity as possible, and to reduce the quantity 
of carbon it contains. A main difference 
between iron and steel is, that the steel 
contains less carbon. 

Our narrative will be the clearer, if we 
say, at once, that Mr. Bessemer proposes to 
do, by a single process, what is done now by 
the successive steps we are about to count. 





He does not even go so far with the old pro- 
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cess as we have already described. He does 
not let the molten metal coming from the 
blast-furnace cool into pig-iron, and allow 
the manufacturer to go to the expense of a 
fresh melting. As it flows white hot from 
the blast-furnace, he receives the cast metal, 
by a trough, into his cupel, or refining-pot, 
where he arrests—and shows evidence to 
prove — that in half an hour, and by a single 
process which one man can conduct, all is 
done cheaply, easily, and rapidly, that isnow 
done, at considerable cost of time, labor, and 
~oney, in the manner following : 

The impurities in the cast iron are got rid 
of, as far as possible, by again melting it 
and exposing it while moulten to the action 
of the air. For, these impurities are all ofa 
kind to unite at a high temperature with the 
oxygen of which air is in part composed, and 
the oxygen compounds so formed are either 
volatile, or easily fusible, and unable to com- 
bine with the metallic iron. The carbon 


left in the iron of course takes the same op- 


portunity of uniting itself with oxygen, 
burns itself off, and so diminishes its quan- 
tity. It was proposed, therefore, that the 
metal again melted should be exposed as 
much as possible to contact with the air. 
This was done, first by the refining, then by 
puddling. These two processes occasion two 
separate heatings followed by two more cool- 
ings of the metal. In the refinery the metal 
fused — with charcoal, if a superior result, 
or charcoal iron, is desired — is brought into 
contact with air sufficiently to burn off more 
of its charcoal, and to form a second finer 
slag, chemically reducible to the ingredients 
of flint and iron. 

Then begins the puddling. The iron 
again melted on the bed of a reverberatory 
furnace, is vigorously stirred by hand-labor 
with a long rod, in order that it may be as 
much as possible touched by the air. As the 
carbon is burnt off by absorption of the oxy- 
gen, the whole mass ceasing to be fluid, be- 
comes dense and spongy. Then the puddler, 
standing almost naked at the furnace, col- 
lects on the end of his rod as much of the 
thick iron paste as he can lift, and, swinging 
it through the air, places it under a forge- 
hammer, by which it is crushed and knead- 
ed as it cools before passing along the 
grooves of the roller, within which it is final- 
iy drawn out and compressed. The iron 
passed through a broad groove, has sometimes 





to be again heated before it will pass through 
another that is narrower. In the course of 
purifying, beating, rolling, cutting, and 
welding, the best iron has to be heated six 
times over, at great cost of fuel, time, and 
toil. By this new process it is not to cool 
once, till the manufacture is complete. 
There is a great saving of fuel, and the small- 
est possible expense of time and labor. 

‘In the very brief sketch that has here been 
given, the reader may have observed the.la- 
borious nature of the puddling process, and 
the somewhat clumsy method of exposing 
liquid metal to the air by causing it to be 
stirred up with a long pole. Mr. James 
Nasmyth suggested that strong jets of steam, 
forced into the liquid metal from below (care 
being taken that it was in full rush before 
the metal entered), would throw the whole 
mass into agitation, and be an efficient sub- 
stitute, so far as stirring went, for the rod of 
the puddler. Steam would do nothing more 
than reduce the temperature of the metal. 
Nobody has been more prompt than Mr. 
Nasmyth to declare that quite another prin- 
ciple is involved, and a far happier sugges- 
tion made, when Mr. Bessemer says, Don’t 
throw up jets of steam, but jets of cold air. 
That is the whole gist of Mr. Bessemer’s 
suggestion. In theory and practical result 
the two ideas are as wide asunder as A from 
Z, but independent people, if they happen 
not to reflect or to inquire, are very likely to 
be of the same mipd with the English Gov- 
ernment officials, heads of a certain depart- 
ment at Woolwich, who, when Mr. Bessemer 
made his suggestions known to them some 
little time ago, pooh-poohed them, and de- 
clined taking any benefits therefrom ; — the 
thing had been tried before, they said, by 
Mr. Nasmyth. The Emperor of the French, 
with quicker wit, has already made up his 
mind to put the new plan to an ample test, 
by introducing itinto the arsenal at Rouells. 

The whole point of Mr. Bessemer’s inven- 
tion lies in the use of an air-blast, not only 
to stir the iron in the pot, but to refine it. 
It is no new discovery as to its principle ; it 
is a most happy adaptation of accepted 
principles; a suggestion like almost every 
suggestion that is of the highest value to 
the world, marvellous clear and simple, as - 
to which people wonder why it has occurred 
to nobody before. Possibly it may have 
been made by others, as is the way also 
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not seldom in such cases; but it has never 
until now been made so emphatically the 
possession of the public as to ensure atten- 
tion and acceptance, if acceptance it de- 
serve. It first took the public by surprise in 
a paper read by the patentee at the late 
meeting of the British Association. In the 
paper it was explained so distinctly, that 
there was universal admission of the fact 
that, as to its theory, the new plan is a 
sound one. It is declared, however, by a 
large number of iron-masters, who are not 
to be startled out of an accepted system, 
that, for various technical reasons, known to 
and stated by themselves, the new plan will 
not work. They may be right; as we are 
not without experience in this sort of predic- 
tion, we also humbly venture to think that 
they may be wrong. 

Connect with the blast-furnace, says Mr. 
Bessemer, a large cupola furnace lined with 
fire-bricks to be the refining-pot; in the bot- 
tom of it let there be the openings of pipes 
through which blasts of air can be forced ; 
have a tap-hole stopped with loam, through 
which the metal can be poured out at the 
fitting time ; and a hole half way up, by 
which, through a trough bringingeit from 
the blast-furnace, the cast iron can pour in 
a white hot torrent. Establish the blast 
first, then pour thetorrentin. The air leaps 
up through it, dashes it up and down, and, 
mingling with the metal, ultimately gives up 
its oxygen to the carbon, which begins to 
burn. Flame, mixed with some bright 
sparks, rises through the furnace-mouth. 
The combustion is attended with increase of 
heat, and, the heat being generated in the 
interior of the mass and dispersed through it 
in innumerable fiery bubbles, most of it is 
absorbed by the metal, of which the tem- 
perature is thus very greatly raised. In a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, all 
the carbon that had been mixed only me- 
chanically with the iron is consumed ; the 
temperature of the molten iron has in the 
mean time risen to so high a point, that the 
carbon chemically combined with it breaks 
from its old tie to burst into flame with the 
oxygen. A sudden increase in the volume 
of flame rising from the furnace, indicates 
- when this stage of the operation has com- 
menaced. The metal now rises above its 


former level, and a light frothy slag makes 
its appearance and is thrown out in foamy 





masses. This eruption lasts five or six min- 
utes and then ceases. <A steady and power- 
ful flame now burns, indicating, after the 
period when impurities could be no longer 
retained, a constant combustion of the car- 
bon and consequent decrease of its quantity ; 
the heat of the entire mass, for the reason 
before stated, all the while rising. The 
temperature isso great that oxide of iron, 
as fast as it forms, fuses, and so forms a 
solvent of the earths that have to be got rid 
of; the sulphur is burnt off, and, by the 
violent ebullition, the whole mass is in this 
way. thoroughly cleansed. The tedious work 
of the refiner and the puddler is now to be 
considered done in little more than half an 
hour, by chemical changes, set on foot and 
maintained simply by blasts of air. The 
vent-hole being opened, and the metal 
poured out, it is found, when cool enough to 
be weighed, to have lost eighteen per cent, 
where it would have lost twenty-eight per 
cent by the old process ; it proves also to be 
more free from cinder and impurity than the 
old puddle bars; to require very much less 
subsequent working; and to yield its pro- 
duce to the roller in large masses, free from 
sand-crack or flaw. 

By the puddling process four or five han- 
dred pounds of metal were all that could be 
operated upon at one time, and this was 
treated in portions of seventy or eighty 
pounds watched over by human labor, pain- 
fully manipulated and stamped into form. 
There is no limit to the size of the homo- 
geneous mass produced by Mr. Bessemer’s 
new method, except the size of the cupel, or 
refining furnace. In the experiments with 
which this theory has been demonstrated, 
from three to five tons of crude iron have 
passed into the condition of piles of malleable 
iron, in thirty or five and thirty minutes, 
and, except the coke used in the first smelt- 
ing, the metal has been brought into contact 
with no fuel but the charcoal contained in 
itself. 

Once brought to a white heat, the metal, 
with the help of the air-blast, can go on 
alone ; and it will go on, as it continues to 
lose carbon, through the successive stages of 
ordinary cast steel, hard steel, soft steel, 
steely iron, and soft iron. The quality of 
metal obtained will depend, therefore, upon 
the period at which it is thought proper 
that the vent-hole of the cupel should be 
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opened. There is one particular quality 
midway between the qualities of cast steel 
and soft malleable iron, which Mr. Bessemer 
calls semi-steel: more tensile, harder, and 
more elastic than soft iron, at the same time 
not so brittle or so difficult to work as steel : 
which he believes will rise into great import- 
ance for its lightness, strength, and dura- 
bility. It will be also the cheapest form of 
metal known. 

The finest qualities of iron which are still 
imported from. abroad, and sold at from 
twenty to thirty pounds a ton, Mr. Bessemer 
is firmly assured he can produce, of equal 
quality, at a cost of two pounds a ton below 
that of the common English iron. 

At present, iron in very large masses, is to 
be obtained only by welding ; and the affinity 
of hot iron for oxygen is so great, scales 
form so instantly, that it is most difficult so 
to weld as to produce perfect union. This is 
one source of the flaws which destroy the 
value and sometimes the use of heavy guns 
and other great works from the foundries. 
If the new invention answer the hope of its 
projector, all necessity of welding will ,be 
superseded; the best iron may be had in 
uniform mass— practically speaking, we 
night say, of any required size. 
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To fulfil, only in part, expectation of this 
magnitude, is to effect a vast change for the 
better in one of the most vital conditions of 
the progress of this country, and of human 
civilization. 

Demonstrations by experiment are now 
being made in London: necessarily some- 
what imperfect, because London has no 
blast-furnaces of any size: but they are 
made apparently with most complete success. 
It is objected by practical men that Besse- 
mer’s Process does produce very promptly 
and cheaply, malleable iron — so much it is 
now impossible to deny — but that it is not 
fibrous enough to be worth anythirfg. Heads 
have beenshaken on ’changeat Birmingham, 
over a rod of Bessemer iron, rolled, and 
broken, and it has been pronounced Red 
Short. On the other hand it is declared 
that iron produced by the new process at 
Woolwich, has stood its tests, and proved as 
fibrous as could be desired for any purpose. 
Of the difficulties raised by practical men, 
against the possibility of getting the required 
air-blast, we will say nothing. It is all too 
much like what we have heard a hundred 
times before, and what we know to have 
been said among our forefathers whenever 
any new thing was proposed. 





‘Sranpina In ANOTHER’s Suogs.’? —In an 
article on ‘* Legal Usages amongst the ancient 
Northmen,”’ by C. 8. A., at p. 86, of Brayley’s 
Graphic Illustrator, Lond. 1884, is the fol- 
lowing : 

“The right of adoption obtained: one form 
of it consisted in making the adopted put on the 
shoes of the adopter. It has been asked whether 
our phrase of ‘standing in his shoes’ may not 
owe its origin to this custom.”’ 

There is no doubt a good reason for the 
phrase now so common with us, and the exist- 
ence of such a form among the Northmen is as 
good ground as we can get, if the fact of such a 
legal usage is undoubted. Two ‘‘ modern in- 
stances’? occur to me. Redgaunilet, vol. i. p. 
177, Cadell’s Edin. ed. 1882. Sir Walter (in 
that, I may say perfect episode, the tale of 
“Wandering Willie’’) makes Steenie Steenson 
thus address the young laird of Redgauntlet : 

‘IT wuss ye joy, Sir, of the head seat, and 
the white loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your 





father was a kind man to friends and followers : 
muckle grace to you, Sir John, to fill his shoon, 
—his boots, I suld say, for he seldom wore 
shoon, unless it were mine, when he had the 
gout.’? 

Steenie’s correction about the ‘boots’? and 
‘mine’? is a master’s stroke. 

Thackeray (Miscellanies, vol. iii., ** Memoir 
of Barry Lyndon,’’ London, 1856), uses the 
phrase thus, at p. 266 [Lord Burlingdon gives 
his mamma a hint that little Bryan (her son by 
Lyndon) is standing in his shoes]: 

‘* Another day (it was Bryan’s birthday) we 
were giving a grand ball... there was a 
great crowding and tittering when the child 
came in, led by his half brother, who walked 
into the drawing-room (would you believe it) in 
his stocking-feet, leading little Bryan by the 
hand, paddling about in the great shoes of the 
elder ! * Don’t you think he fits my shoes very 
well,’ &c. 

Instances of the use of this phrase would be 
interesting. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Secrion C.—‘*On a Fossil Mammal 
(Stereognathus ooliticus) from the Stonesfield 
Slate,” by Professor Owen. Professor Owen 
exhibited, by favor of the Rev. J. P. B. 
Dennis, M.A., a portion of a lower jaw, 
with three molar teeth, of a small mammal, 
from the oolitic slate of Stonesfield Oxford- 
shire, for which the name of Stereognathus 
ooliticus had been proposed; and after a 
minute description of the characters of the 
bone and teeth, he entered upon the question 
of its probable affinities. These could only 
be judgedwf by the peculiarities of certain 
molar teeth of the lower jaw of the unique 
fossil. Those. teeth presented the singular 
complexity of six cusps or cones upon the 
grinding surface, in three longitudinal pairs, 
the crown of the tooth being quadrate, 
broadest transversely, but very short or low. 
The jaw-bone presents a corresponding shal- 
lowness and thickness. The cusps are sub- 
compressed : the outermost and innermost of 
the three hinder ones are oblique, and con- 
verge towards the middle of the crown, being 
overlapped by the outermost and innermost 
of the three front cones. The three molar 
teeth occupy the extent of 44 lines, or 1 
centimétre : each tooth being 3 millimétres 
in foreand aft extent, and nearly 4 millimétres 
in transverse extent. After a comparison of 
these molars with the multicuspic teeth of 
the rat, the hedgehog, the shrews, and Gale- 
opitheci, the author showed that the propor- 
tions, numbers, and arrangement of the 
cusps in those Insectivora forbade a reference 
of the Stereognathus, on the dental grounds, 
to that order. The same negative result 
followed a comparison of the fossil with the 
sex-cuspid teeth of the young Manatoe. The 
author finally proceeded to point out closer 
resemblances of the sex-cuspid teeth of the 
oolitic mammal in the eocene Hyracothere, 
Microthere and Hyopotamus ; but in these 
the resemblance was presented only by the 
teeth of the upper jaw. The lower molar 
teeth of the Choeropotamus, to which the 
author deemed those of the Hyracotherium 
would most closely approximate, when dis- 
covered, showed a rudiment of the intermedi- 
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ate cones between the normal pairs of cones. 
The proportional size and regularity of the 
form of the cones of the grinding teeth of 
the Stereognathus give a quite different 
character of the crown from that of the 
multicuspid molars of the Insectivora, and 
cause the sex-cuspid crown of the oolitic 
mammal to resemble the pente-cuspid and 
quadri-cuspid molars of the before cited ex- 
tinct Artiodactyle genera. 

Professor Owen concluded, therefore, that 
the Stereognathus was most probably a 
diminutive form of non-ruminant Artio-. 
dactyle, of omnivorous habits. —‘‘ On the 
Dichodon cuspidatus, from the Upper Eocene 
of the Isle of Wight and Hordwell, Hants,” 
by Professor Owen. Professor Owen com- 
municated the results of examinations of 
additional specimens of jaws and teeth of the 
Dichodon cuspidatus, which he had received 
since his original Memoirs on that extinct 
animal in the ‘‘ Quarterley Journal of the 
Geological Society,” vol. rv. (June, 1847), 
The first specimen described supplied the 
characters of the last true molar tooth of 
the lower jaw, which had not been previously 
known. This tooth has six lobes, the addi- 
tional posterior pair being less than the 
normal ones, and more simple. The inner 
surface of the inner lobe has an accessory 
cusp at the back part of its base, but not at the 
fore part as in the other lobes. The length 
of the last lower molar was nine lines, that 
of the first and second molars being each six 
lines. A specimen of the Dichodon cuspida- 
tus from the Hordwell Sands, in the British 
Museum, supplied the characters of the per- 
manent incisors, canine, and three anterior 
premolars of the upper jaw : all these teeth 
closely correspond in form with the cor- 
responding deciduous teeth, but are of larger 
size. Finally, a portion of the lower jaw 
of an aged specimen of Dichodon, in the 
British Museum, showing the effects of 
attrition on the last molar tooth, was de- 
scribed, and the results of this additional 
evidence confirmed the conclusions of the 
author as to the generic distinction of the 
Dichodon. — ‘* Additional Evidence of the 
Fossil Musk-Ox (Bubalus Moschatus) from 
the Wiltshire Drift,”” by Professor Owen. 





